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GUARD YOUR CREDIT 
AS A SACRED TRUST 


CODE OF ETHICS 


NATIONAL IN NAME - - INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


To encourage the broadest use of consumer credit consistent 
with sound business principles and the welfare of the com- 


munity. 


To protect the interests of credit granters and customers 


alike by obtaining credit reports on all applicants for credit, 
by reporting to the credit bureau unsatisfactory credit ex- 


periences and by declining to sanction unsafe credit risks. 


To educate the public in the proper use of credit, as a rela- 
tion of mutual trust, and to the value of establishing and 


maintaining good credit records. 


To counsel and protect customers against the tragedy of 
going into debt beyond their ability to pay; to safeguard 
their credit standing by requiring payments according to 


agreement. 


To cooperate wholeheartedly with other credit granters in 
matters of credit policies and credit terms affecting the 


business welfare of the community and the public good. 




































































Investigation Telephone File Records 


What... 
IS A CREDIT BUREAU? 


FOR ANYONE engaged in the retail credit field the question 
“what is a credit bureau?” seems almost out of place. Yet is it? 


LIKE A good many of our old established institutions, credit 
bureaus are progressing in order to stay in business. Information 
was once collected only with the idea of developing credit reports. 
We have found that complete information concerning activities 
of individuals is necessary for the reports demanded by our 
clientele. 


A CREDIT BUREAU today is a fact-finding agency with file 
information on the activities and habits of individuals. Your 
inquiries for investigations—credit, personnel, rental, private— 
are invited. Call your local affiliated member today. 





Assocuatep Crenit Bureaus ve America 


IiNoCVURPEPVRATEYO 


“An Association of Credit Bureaus Since 1906” 


1218 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


In considering postwar credit plans, seri- 
ous thought should be given to the adop- 
tion of a policy patterned after the Code 
of Ethics of the National Retail Credit 
Association. While the amount of the 
down payment is not specified and maxi- 
mum terms are not mentioned, the credit 
requirements are sound, and if adopted as 
a Community Credit Policy, would prove 
mutually satisfactory to the consumer and 
to the credit granter. Five important steps 
which are necessary in the extension of 
sound credit are outlined in the Code of 
Ethics shown on the cover of this issue 
of The CREDIT WORLD. Because we 
cannot emphasize the Code of Ethics too 
much we are again repeating it here: 

1. To encourage the broadest use of con- 
sumer credit consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles and the welfare of the 
community. 
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DECLINE IN CONSUMER CREDIT 











This interesting article by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washington, indicates the exact 
status of consumer credit at the present time. It is reprint- 


ed from the Federal Reserve Bulletin of June, 1943. 








volume of consumer credit outstanding has been 

reduced by 4% billion dollars. 
have been responsible for this decline. The most impor- 
tant has been the decline in the supply of consumer goods 
available for purchase; thus current purchases on which 
new credits could be extended were limited. Another 
factor is the enlarged income of consumers which has 
enabled them to reduce indebtedness previously incurred. 
To these economic factors working toward a reduction 
of consumer credit was added the influence of govern- 
mental policy exercised through the operation of Regula- 
tion W by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. This regulation was put into effect in 
September 1941, when the total volume of consumer 
credit was at its all-time maximum. In May 1942, 
through Amendment 4 of the Regulation, its scope was 
enlarged and its terms were made more restrictive. 


Experience during the past 18 months has been con- 
trary to the usual trend in periods of expanding in- 
comes. As incomes have grown, the number of persons 
incurring debt has declined and those who have obtained 
credit have retired their obligations more promptly than 
was customary at other times. The background of pol- 
icy in regard to consumer credit in wartime was the 
fact that, since increased incomes were not accompanied 
by expansion in consumer goods, restriction of consumer 
buying on credit diminished pressure for higher prices. 
The regulation of consumer credit has diverted current 
income that otherwise might have increased inflationary 
pressures into liquidation of consumer debt. 


) THE PAST YEAR and a half the 


Several factors 


Evidences of Debt Liquidation 

That consumers are repaying their obligations more 
rapidly than heretofore is evidenced in various ways. 
The volume of consumer credit outstanding at the end 
of April 1943 was 5.2 billion dollars, which represented 
a decrease of 4.5 billion since September 1941. Most 
of this decline—about 3.3 billion dollars—occurred dur- 
ing the calendar year 1942. According to current esti- 
mates almost one-half of the reduction was attributable 
to declines in credit on motor vehicles alone, but sub- 
stantial liquidation has occurred also in the amounts out- 
standing on all the other principal types of consumer 
indebtedness. All instalment cash lenders are reporting 
a gradual shortening of maturities. At department stores 
it now appears that the average instalment contract is 
completed in five or six months, whereas a year ago it 
was eight or nine months. Instalment accounts at furni- 
ture stores, which formerly had been relatively long- 
dated, also appear much shorter now. Even at jewelry 
stores, where the typical terms have always been shorter 
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than the maximum maturity established under regulation, 
there has been some shortening of maturities. Charge- 
account sales and receivables declined after they became 
subject to regulation. Although charge-account sales 
subsequently increased along with other sales, the aver- 
age period of collection of such accounts has continued 
shorter than before regulation, and accounts outstanding 
have declined. 

Rapid reduction in consumer indebtedness has been 
accompanied by an expansion in cash buying by con- 
sumers. Early partial returns from the 1942 Retail 
Credit Survey, conducted by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, show that cash buying has increased in all lines of 
trade, whether subject to the regulation, as in the case 
of department and furniture stores, or largely free of 
such regulation, as in the case of grocery stores. ‘The 
increase in cash buying was under way even prior to last 
spring, but the movement was given a substantial boost 
by the term limitation imposed on charge accounts by 
Amendment 4 to Regulation W. At department stores, 
for example, cash sales in 1941 were less than half of 
total sales. In the early months of 1942 cash buying 
advanced to about half of total sales. At present the 
proportion is almost three-fifths. 


Changes in Volume of Consumer Credit 


Since the end of 1942 there has been some slackening 
in the rate of decline in the total volume of consumer 
credit. The course of the major kinds of credit is shown 
in the following table and chart. During 1942 the 
monthly average rate of decline was nearly 280 million 
dollars. In the first quarter of 1943 the average was 
about 265 million dollars. Since the first quarter, for 
seasonal reasons, usually shows more decline or less in- 
crease than other quarters of the year this represents an 
appreciable slackening in the rate of decline. Some fur- 
ther decrease in the rate of decline may be expected 
during the remainder of this year. 


Slackening in the rate of consumer debt liquidation 
is inevitable as the hard core of indebtedness is ap- 
proached. Liquidation that has already occurred in 
some lines is considerable. For example, total credit on 
motor vehicles at the end of April was only one-ninth 
of the amount outstanding at the peak. Other types of 
instalment sale credit have declined nearly three-fifths. 
Instalment cash loans have also declined substantially and 
are now more than 45 per cent below the peak level. 
Charge-account credit, after sharp declines in the mid- 
dle months of 1942 following its inclusion in Regula- 
tion W by Amendment 4, has stabilized temporarily at 
the low levels of recent months and hereafter is expected 
to follow the general pattern of retail trade. Single 
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CHANGES IN CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING, BY QUARTERS 


{Estimates of short-term credit. In millions of dollars] 





























— Instalment ——" Charge 
sumer | Sale |, >| ment ac- 
credit? | credit | L0ans* | joans | counts 
Increase or decrease 
during quarter end- 
ing: 
1941 
BNC, Ticiremmcccmmnennen 226 262 —59 +31 +52 
1942 
644 -169 -18 -87 
—6§29 -152 -61 —247 
-612 -—211 -30 -110 
= eemegneneees 401 —367 —214 -23 +193 
1943 
ee 805 424 -176 —41 -170 
Amount outstand- 
ing: 
Sept. 30, 1941._.___ 9,725 4,009 2,233 1,173 1,712 
Mar. 31, 1943__--.. 5,331 1,071 1,252 1,031 1,343 
Apr. 30. 1943____-__ 5.216 1,004 1,206 1,020 1.331 











Includes service credit not shown separately. 
*Includes repair and modernization loans. 
Note.—April 1943 figures preliminary and subject to revision. 
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Estimates of short-term consumer credit outstanding, by 
type of credit. For the period 1929 through August 1942 these 
estimates were prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of Commerce, and were 
based to some extent on data prepared by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Currently basic data are collected and 
end-of-month estimates made by the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


payment loans have been declining slightly, while service 
credit has increased somewhat. 

As a result of differences in rate of liquidation there 
has been a radical change in the composition of consumer 
credit outstanding. At the peak in 1941 durable goods 
were the basis, directly or indirectly, of approximately 
two-thirds of total consumer indebtedness. This propor- 


tion has shrunk to one-third and by the end of the year 
it may decline to something like one-sixth. 


Instalment Sale Credit 

At the end of April 1943 instalment sale credit was 
slightly more than one billion dollars, a decline of three- 
fourths from the peak of over 4 billion dollars in the 
autumn of 1941. Credit on motor vehicles, as shown 
in the next chart, has accounted for a major part of this 
decline but the decrease of the remainder has also been 
sharp, about 4 per cent per month. Furniture dealers 
have become the most important originators of instalment 


sale credit. This is largely due to the fact that produc- 
tion has been curtailed less in the case of furniture than 
for other types of consumer durable goods. 


INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT 




















Out- Percentage 

standing decline, 

- Apr. 30, Sept. 30, 

Vendor 1943 (in 1941 to 

millions of Apr. 30, 
dollars) 1943 
EX ee ae 249 89 
PEE! tticenmnanneneniaemienanasion 755 58 

Department stores and mail-order 

ee ee 187 58 
eee 319 49 
Household appliance stores__-.__--.___ 79 77 
SO Bian nnetetnttinnwnnwiniins 51 47 
Total instalment sale credit-_--_________ 1,004 75 








Includes miscellaneous vendors not shown separately. 
Note.—April 1943 figures preliminary and subject to revision. 


The decline in instalment sale credit, while consider- 
able in amount, has proved smaller than might have 
been expected early last year, when many limitation and 
conversion orders were issued to prohibit or greatly 
curtail the manufacture of most of the durable goods on 
which the greater part of such credit is based. That 
sales of such goods have not declined as much as might 
have been expected has been due to several factors: (1) 
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Estimates of consumer instalment credit outstanding, by 
principal classes of lender and vendor. 


inventories of fabricated consumer goods in the hands of 
retailers and others were greater than was believed at 
the time and permitted continued retail sales at higher 
levels than had been expected; (2) inventories of semi- 
fabricated materials permitted the production of more 
consumer goods than had been expected; (3) manufac- 
turers of many lines worked with extraordinary ingenu- 
ity and diligence to stretch scarce materials over a larger 
volume of production; and (4) price rises have made 
for a greater dollar volume of sales on a basis of dimin- 
ished physical transactions. 

Most of these factors, however, are such that they 
cannot continue to be an influence in maintaining sales 
of goods. As the accumulated inventories are exhausted, 
a further considerable decline of instalment sale credit 
may be expected. Credit extended on automobiles and 
household appliances will almost disappear by the end 
of the year. In fields such as furniture, production is 
likely to be sharply reduced, and in the case of jewelry, 
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limitations on supplies of precious metals, together with 
difficulties of securing merchandise, are likely to reduce 
sales. “The use of substitute materials and the intro- 
duction of new lines can be only a partial offset to the 
other factors tending to reduce sales. 


Instalment Cash Loans 


At the end of April 1943 instalment cash loans of the 
principal consumer lending agencies had fallen to 1,200 
million dollars, representing a decline of about 45 per 
cent from the 1941 peak. The rate of decline during 
the first four months of 1943 was roughly 4 per cent per 
month. Instalment cash loans for the first time have 
become relatively more important than instalment sale 
credit. The extent of decline of instalment loans out- 
standing at various types of lending institutions since 
September 1941 is shown below. As has been true for 
some time the fastest decline among cash lenders has 
been at commercial banks and the slowest at small loan 
companies. 


INSTALMENT CASH LOANS OUTSTANDING 

















Out- Percentage 

standing decline, 

; Apr. 30, Sept. 30, 

Lender 1943 (in 1941 to 

millions of Apr. 30, 
dollars) 1943 
ae 299 59 
GORGE FOG COUNDRNICS.....<ccccncccescoes 378 29 
Industrial banking companies____--~-~-~-~ 179 41 
CHOGES WONG. ccccceenccccs bivanietibnatnansineielanniane | 122 46 
YO) ee 1.206 46 





4Includes miscellaneous lenders and repair and modernization 
loans not shown separately. 


Note.—April 1943 figures preliminary and subject to revision. 


Part of the decline in instalment loans outstand- 
ing has been due to the shorter maturities but part has 
been due to the decrease in volume of new loans made. 
Some of the lenders have been affected more by ma- 
turity limitations, others more by a decline in loan vol- 
ume. As shown in the following table, commercial banks 
have had very large decreases in the volume of loans 
made but only a slight decrease in average maturity. On 
the other hand, small loan companies appear to have 
been influenced more my shortened maturities than by 
diminished loan volume. Since the comparison is made 
between the first quarter of this year and the first quar- 
ter of 1942, the differences are not due to changes in 
the volume of direct automotive loans, which had nearly 
stopped at the beginning of 1942. Differences in 
the decline of loan volume may be due in part to the 
extent to which the various classes of lenders have suc- 
ceeded in promoting new business and possibly, in part, 
to differences in the income groups with which they 
typically deal. The reduction in average maturity is 
presumably due largely to the influence of regula- 
tion but evidence to support this point is not conclusive. 
In addition to limiting the maturity of new loans and 
renewals, the regulation’ requires that monthly payments 
on revised loans be maintained at the former rate. 

To some extent instalment cash loans have declined 
for the same reasons that instalment sale credit has de- 
creased, the more important among them being that 
there are fewer goods to purchase and more cash income 
with which to purchase them or to repay debt. Never- 
theless, the volume of cash lending is still large, far in 
excess of that in 1929 or in any depression or post- 
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INSTALMENT LOANS 











| Loan volume Maturity’ 
First | First First | First 
quar- | quar- Per- quar- | quar- Per- 
Lender ter ter cent- ter ter cent- 


1943 | 1942 age 1943 1942 age 
(in millions | change | (in months) | change 
of dollars) 




















Commercial banks.| 124 226 45 9.7 11.0 -11 
Small loan com- 

es 181 217 -17 9.8 12.6 -22 
Industrial banking 

companies ~~ 89 117 —24 9.5 11.9 -20 
Credit unions___~-- 46 62 -26 11.8 13.4 -12 





1Derived by formula: two times geometrical reciprocal of 
ratio of repayments to amount outstanding minus one. 


depression year until 1936. The sizeable volume of in- 
stalment loans to pay Federal income taxes in March 
this year, estimated at 75 million dollars, is evidence that 
many persons still borrow to meet large unit payments. 

There is likely to be a continued decline in cash 
loans, owing in part to regulatory limitations, but par- 
ticularly to a dwindling demand. All factors considered, 
a continued decline of instalment loans seems likely; 
probably at a slower rate than for instalment sale credit 
for a time but also probably not tending to level off 
quite so soon. 


Charge-Account Credit 


Charge-account credit is one field in which the has- 
tening of collections has been the most influential factor 
in the decline of the amount outstanding. Last year fol- 
lowing the adoption of Amendment 4 and roughly 
through August 1942, the ratio of charge-account sales 
to total sales at department stores declined and the vol- 
ume of charge accounts receivable was reduced. Since 
September, however, charge-account sales have shared in 
the increase in total sales, and the ratio of charge-ac- 
count sales to the total, although continuing less than 
before May 1942, has shown no further decline. The 
period of collection, however, has remained much shorter 
so that charge accounts outstanding are considerably re- 
duced. The average period of outstanding department 
store charge accounts is now around 48 days. This 
means that a majority of customers, probably around 
two-thirds, pay their accounts promptly and in full 
when billed. ; 

In the following table there is shown a division of 
department store sales by type, collection ratios for both 
instalment and charge-account credit, and the derived 
maturities for each type of credit. 


DEPARTMENT StTorE SALES, AccoUNTs RECEIVABLE, 
AND COLLECTIONS 








Ratio of col- 
lections to 
accounts 
receivable! 


Year and (percentage) a 


Ratio to total sales 
(percentage) 


Average period 
outstanding 




















month Instal- " 

In- |Charge-| In- | Charge| ment | Charge 
Cash| stal-| aecount|stal-| ac- ac- ac- 

sales|ment| sales \ment| counts counts | counts, 

sales (mos.)? (days) 
1941—January 49 8 43 18 49 10 62 
April_._. 47 9 44 19 46 10 65 
GE inant Se 10 41 18 46 10 65 
October 48 8 44 19 47 9 64 
1942—January 50 7 3 20 50 9 60 
April__- ho 7 43 21 47 g 64 
July ....| 50 5 36 23 60 g 50 
October. 58 6 36 29 «| 65 6 46 
1943—January 59 5 36 28 61 6 50 
April____ 60 i = 31 | 63 5 | 48 


1Ratio of collections during the month to accounts receivable 
at the beginning of the month. 

2Derived by formula: two times geometrical reciprocal of 
collection ratio minus one. 

8Perived by dividing collection ratio into 30 days. 
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Evidence from the 1942 Retail Credit Survey sug- 
gests that the decline in charge-account credit was largely 
the result of Regulation W. Unlike instalment sale 
credit and instalment cash loans the charge-account 
field is one in which the influence of regulation may be 
to a large extent separated statistically from other in- 
fluences. It appears that the regulated trades had much 
larger declines in charge accounts outstanding than those 
not regulated. It also appears that the influence of 
Regulation W was mainly to expedite collection, rather 
than to discourage sales transactions on this basis. 


Recent Trends in Retail Trade 


Although instalment sales are well below the levels 
of prior years and charge-account sales at about early 
1942 levels, the total volume of retail trade in dollar 
terms has been larger this year than in the corresponding 
period of 1942. The increase has been in cash sales. 
Greater cash sales have occurred in all lines of trade. 
In department stores, where monthly figures are avail- 
able, current levels are almost a third above those of last 
year and almost three-fourths above the level of 1941. 

Increase in total value of retail sales has been due in 
large part to price advances and represents little change 
in quantity of goods sold. As would be expected, sales 
of consumer durable goods have decreased sharply owing 
to curtailment or complete cessation in the production 
of most such items during the past year. Sales of non- 
durable goods have increased on balance, reflecting to a 
considerable extent price advances. During February 
there was a sharp rise in sales of clothing, particularly 
women’s apparel and piece goods, when a buying wave 
swept the country after the sudden announcement of 
shoe rationing early in the month. The buying wave 
subsided somewhat after a few weeks but sales in March, 
April, and May continued above the levels of previ- 
ous years. 

Data available on department store sales by depart- 
ments indicate the changes that occurred through the 
first quarter of this year as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year. As the table shows, sales of 
women’s clothing and accessories during the first quar- 
ter of the year were 29 per cent larger than in the cor- 
responding period of last year and those of piece goods 
were 47 per cent larger. On the other hand, sales of 
men’s clothing were 3 per cent smaller than in the first 
quarter of 1942, reflecting the fact that during the early 
part of last year there was a buying wave that was par- 
ticularly marked in these items, whereas the buying wave 
this year was much less apparent in men’s clothing and 
furnishings than in women’s clothing. The table also 
shows the marked decline that took place in sales of 
major household appliances. 

Accompanying the large sales this year stocks at de- 
partment stores have not shown the customary seasonal 
increase and there has been a sharp rise in the amount 
of outstanding orders for merchandise. As is shown on 
the chart, at the end of April outstanding orders were 
at record levels and in relation to sales were about three 
times larger than is customary at this time of year. Stocks 
of merchandise were 26 per cent smaller than a year ago 
and approximated a 2% months’ supply at the April 
rate of sales as compared with about a 334 months’ sup- 
ply last year and a customary ratio of about 234 months’ 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS, BY MAJOR 
DEPARTMENTS 
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first on 

Department quarter Mar. 31, 
1943 19438 

(value) (value) 
Grand total—entire store_-..-.--..--.----. +14 -17 

Main store 
Women’s apparel and accessories___..._--~- +29 -11 
ge PE Fk eee 3 -14 
Home furnishings: 
Furniture, beds, mattresses, springs. -- 3 22 
Draperies, curtains, upholstery_.._...~.-~-- +14 14 
Major household appliances__.......---~~- 72 —66 
Domestics, blankets, linens..___.----.---~- +1 -23 
, ae +47 —18 
ED Wi iccnenicannsnnneatseeewsenéen: on +15 -16 
POTIIOUID cetinecentntinsennisiineneaemagnnie +17 24 
Basement store 

Women’s apparel and accessories_____.~~-~- +18 7 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings_- 1 -18 
SR Eee +6 23 
PEO DOG... cacsuncthececetangnseeemamsamenn +33 13 





supply. Decreases in stocks over the past year have been 
general throughout all departments, as is shown in the 
table. The principal factors accounting for these de- 
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Based on data for 296 independent department stores. Fig- 
ures for stocks and orders are as of the end of the month; those 
for sales and receipts are monthly totals. The ‘Receipts’ 
series is derived from sales and changes in stocks and represents 
approximately the new merchandise received by the stores in 
each month. The data shown are not adjusted for seasonal 
variation. Latest figures shown are for April. 


creases have been the continuing large volume of sales 
this year, the difficulties encountered in obtaining mer- 
chandise, and to some extent, reductions in stocks by 
some stores in anticipation of the consumer goods in- 
ventory limitation order which, for most department 
stores, became effective at the beginning of May. 
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Rehearsal for 


Richard H. Stout 


President, Morris Plan Bankers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


OU MUST LEARN to make your bed. And 
b eo must learn to dust beneath it. You must 

know how to wash a window, and iron a shirt, 
and turn out a meal. I am not speaking to you in par- 
ables, or riddles, I am stating plain, hard, unvarnished 
truths, unpleasant as they may be to bay windowed busi- 
nessmen who have come to associate calluses with golf 
clubs and to expect to tuck cares and minor irritants into 
a folder and leave them on the office desk. You might 
just as well face it and make the most of it; in the world 
of the postwar tomorrow you will be as vulnerable to 
housemaid’s knee as you are now to ailments of the 
heart, stomach, and liver. 

Furthermore, I am not talking to you about any 
social revolution, any coming of Communism, any rapid 
flourishing of super-New Dealism. You are not going 
to be driven into the kitchen and under the bed by a man 
in the White House, or a man at the head of a Labor 
Party, or a march of embattled racial minorities. You 
are coming to this state of affairs which will make you 
feel as much at home in an apron as in a waistcoat, 
through your own scheming, your own planning and 
your own prayers. If this metamorphosis of the tired 
businessman does not take place, you will be one of those 
most disappointed and undeniably the one worst hurt. 

No wonder you look at me as though you think I am 
crazy. Yet the point is provable and prove it I will. A 
few of you have domestic servants left, but darn few 
of you. More of you have a wife or daughter left on 
whom you can wish the chores for which domestic serv- 
ants can no longer be obtained, but the number of you 
who are in this position is on the decrease and just start- 
ing. On the other hand, take a look at England. Do- 
mestic servants are not to be had for love, and the 
money is not available for bidding against war plants and 
war activities. 

The sweet little homemaker has put on overalls and 
gone into a welding job. She did it because of patriot- 
ism. She will stay with it as long as she can because she 
has found it good, good to have a pay check of her own, 
good to see a different set of faces and hear a different 
set of tales in the daytime from those she hears at night, 
good to know that she can stand on her own two feet if 
need be, good to get away from single-handed drudgery 
with the household chores. She does not do them alone 
any more. The old man and all the members of the fam- 
ily have to pitch in when the day is done to do their 
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shares. 


When Mama went into daytime overalls, Papa 
was elected to the nighttime mop bucket. It’s amusing 
to think of the bemonocled Limey in that predicament, 
but, like most of his plagues, it is spreading to this coun- 
try and spreading fast. We will be with him when we 
have reached the same production tempo, and with that 
will come these same aches, pains and embarrassments 
of his. 

And they will stay on into the postwar world. They 
must stay on and we might as well take off the rose 
colored glasses with which we have viewed that period 
after V-day. It is not going to be the unsullied land of 
milk and honey, of ease and unbridled security, or free- 
dom from everything unpleasant except death that we 
are leading ourselves to visualize. It will be a better 
world for more people. But, it will still be a human 
world, with human ills and frailties and shortcomings. 

And again I say, businessmen are primarily interested 
in seeing that it is a world in which they bear their share 
of the drudgery. There has beet much talk about “must” 
legislation in the past ten, long.years. When we look 
toward the peacetime tomorrow, there is a “must” on 
which even greater emphasis has to be placed. It is an 
economic “must.” We must have continued full em- 
ployment and full production. 

The alternative; there is none. We cannot go back 
to a $35 billion annual income and to fractional employ- 
ment, bread lines, and doles. This is not 1919 or even 
1932. This is the enlightened fifth decade of the 20th 
Century. Alert, educated, socially conscious, articulate 
masses have had adequate demonstration in the past two 
years that full employment is a possibility, not just an 
economist’s dream. 

They have seen that it can be materialized when there 
exists the degree of self-abnegation for the common good 
which hitherto has been a phenomenon of war, and usu- 
ally of defensive war. They will demand of someone 
that, if these accomplishments can be thrown onto the 
altar of Moloch, they be produced for the more worthy 
purpose of enriching man’s happier years of peace. Busi- 
ness, you as businessmen, the American enterprise system, 
capitalism, all survivors of the yesterday which will be 
brooked no more, shall find yourselves in the position of 
either producing full employment and full production and 
distribution or being wiped off the slate by the powerful 
surge of tomorrow’s society. 
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Youth which has been put into the harness of gainful 
employment during this war before it was old enough 
to be off the playground, will not again be told that it 
must emerge from the halls of education to find a world 
of enforced idleness and deprivation. Women will not 
again be returned to dependence and domestic drudgery. 
Domestic servants and others in the low-paid categories 
will not topple from the pedestal of wartime pay with- 
out violent struggle. The soldier and the sailor and the 
marine know what they want, they know they have the 
power to demand and get it, and they intend to do just 
that. The cash bonus will not satisfy them this time, 
they intend to have a job and a living wage. Business, 
the consumer, government will confront a united move- 
ment, will not be saved by a struggle between the re- 
turning soldier and the war worker for the same job, the 
one to get it, the other to retain it. They move as one 
and they are irresistible. It is abundantly obvious that 
full production and distribution are a necessary con- 
comitant of such a measure of full employment as the 
fulfillment of these demands requires. 


Climbing National Debt 


But there is another, a financial reason, why business- 
men must take the position which I have been empha- 
sizing. We have a national debt which is climbing into 
astronomical figures. ‘The present guess is that it will 
be $300 billion by the end of 1945, with another $50 bil- 
lion to be added for tapering off. It is generally con- 
ceded that this would be nothing about which to get 
hysterical if we could maintain the $130 billion annual 
income which we expect to chalk up this year. It will 
require that much ta service the huge national debt 
which is our heritage from social experiment and war ; 
that is, if we are not to levy such a tax on business and 
enterprise that it must be killed by the tax poison alone. 
Now, it follows that you and your business and your 
property are jeopardized unless this problem is met. You 
lose out if the tax is heavier than your business can bear. 
None the less, certainly you lose out if the debt is not 
serviced and if some default occurs. In other words, we 
must have approximately $130 billion annual income in 
the postwar years to get by. In order to have $130 bil- 
lion annual income we must have employment, produc- 
tion and distribution at the hitherto unprecedented level 
which it has reached in this year of conflict and lend-lease. 

That this objective can be realized is no idle dream. 
There is altogether too much disposition in this country 
to dismiss this logical solution of our problem with the 
cry of “impossibility,” based on the argument that such 
income could have come in this year only under the spur 
of war. This income and the national wealth to support 
it would shortly have been realized in spite of the war. 
I am indebted to Mr. T. C. Boushall, President of Con- 
sumer Banking Institute for the interesting chart shown 
below which projects our national wealth and income 
on the basis of the scale of growth achieved in the period 
from 1850 to 1930. Without going into too much de- 
tail about this chart I wish to bring out these two points: 
first, that income historically grows at a far faster rate 
proportionately than national wealth and that both wealth 
and income multiplied far faster than population; and, 
second, these figures do not even give credit to the vast 


stimulus of the war effort and they cannot, of course, 
reflect the as yet unrealized upward recoil in relief from 
the repressing influences of the 1929-1933 depression and 
the 10-year effort to impose a false philosophy of a static 
American economy. Even so, this graph proves the point 
that the national income and the level of employment 
which are necessary for the postwar years are obtainable 
and retainable. So, we shall not be stumped by a trite 
“can’t be done.” 
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The next question becomes “Who shall take the lead 
in seeing that this primary must is fulfilled?” ‘There are 
two perfectly obvious possibilities. One is government, 
the other is business. ‘Though there are elements in the 
government of today that would like to undertake the 
job whether or not business is willing and able to do it, 
they seem to be minority elements. I think we can take 
it for granted that there is still enough sanity, enough 
dislike of government interference in this country to in- 
sure that if business is prompt, determined, capable and 
successful in carrying out the job, government will lay 
off, in so far as it can, and will fall in with any intel- 
ligent pattern laid down by business. But, unless it is 
an intelligent and comprehensive plan, be sure that gov- 
ernment must and will step in. That, from our stand- 
point, would be tragic. It would mark further sur- 
render of the system which has made America great; 
further leveling of the ambitious and energetic and 
thrifty with the incapable and shiftless; further sur- 
render of our liberty to the political yoke. 

But, I do not need to catalogue all of the things it 
would mean to you. You know them all too well. Suf- 
fice it to say that all for which you have worked and all 
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that you have accumulated would be lost if government 
stepped in, set the pattern which it would have to set to 
insure full postwar employment, and followed the line 
of development which such a pattern would encourage. 
Business must not and shall not, through its failure to 
plan and to provide, thus put the noose about its own 
neck. 

American Business and Production 


So, we say the job will be done by business and gov- 
ernment will be relegated to its proper role, the minimum 
possible role. And next, we must ask ourselves, “What 
does it take to do this tremendous job?” And there 
again I would look to the past, not into the rambling 
mind of some brain truster for the answer. You will 
note that I agree with Paul Hoffman when he says that 
the motto of postwar planners should be: “Take your 
hat off to the past, and your coat off to the future.” 
Looking back, we find that American business has demon- 
strated that it knows the answer to the problem of pro- 
duction. It has given an overwhelming answer to that, 
this very year. It can and does produce when it has 
the demand and it can and does give the requisite em- 
ployment when it sets about producing. ‘The weakness, 
the sore spot in the American economy, has been that 
there is too much production at times, in other words, 
that production outstrips the market, which is another 
way of saying that the distributive system is at fault and 
that, given the answer to the riddle of distribution, the 
solution to the economic outrage of want in the midst 
of abundance, business can maintain full employment and 
all that it implies. 


It is at this very point of the breakdown in the dis- 
tributive machinery that consumer credit, the consumer 
lender, the consumer vendor step into the picture. Here 
is their responsibility to the purified and Nazi-less world. 
This is the groove into which they must fit in the post- 
war planning, this is the point at which they must focus 
with concentration in looking toward and beyond V-Day 
America. The nearest answer to the riddle of distribu- 
tion is consumer credit. 


Let me make myself clear. I do not concede that it 
has ever been demonstrated that consumer credit has 
any appreciable effect on cyclical trends. It has followed 
rather than set the pace for these trends. But, through 
cooperative planning with other elements in the economy 
it can be implemented in setting the tempo for the trends. 
Consumer credit may then become the powerful factor 
which government now seems to think it, a catalyst of 
production and employment, the important key to the 
distribution bottleneck. 


The necessary full employment calls for the purchase 
of goods by individuals and corporations, or by govern- 
ment. It has been demonstrated that you cannot put 
cash on the counter to buy such expensive items as homes, 
automobiles, extensive modernization, airplanes, refriger- 
ators, air conditioning, television, bath rooms, dairy barns, 
farm machinery, etc. There are exceptions but, as a 
rule, we do not accumulate enough money in advance 
to pay for any of these articles. If it were not for in- 
stallment credit, we would not have them; the men who 
make them would not have the employment; those who 
supply the men who make them with the materials from 
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which to make them would not have the demand, and 
so on down the line. You have only to look at what 
has happened within the span of our lives to prove that 
point. 

In the country town in which I was raised there were 
in the year of the demise of Mark Twain and Edward 
VII about four snazzy privately owned carriages, “glass 
fronts” as we called them. There were 300 or 400 other 
vehicles, including a half dozen wheezing EMFs. The 
rest of the 5,000 inhabitants rode Shank’s mare. Now 
look at the place. With population just about where it 
was then, you can’t get a parking space on the main 
drag. There are fully three thousand automobiles, every 
one of them costing more than the vehicles and the whole 
succession of horses which wore themselves out pulling 
them. Why? Didn’t the Edwardians want vehicles or 
were they restrained because of the limited range of 
dobbin’s activities? They did want them, and they felt 
that his range was super. The answer is that the buggy 
and the horse require cash on the barrelhead, the cars 
can be bought on credit. The horse breeder had a lim- 
ited market, and the buggy maker the same, simply be- 
cause the distribution system could not be adequately 
developed without the proper type of credit. You got 
distribution in automobiles, not only at home but abroad. 
You got distribution in sewing machines, but only in 
the make that provided installment credit. You got 
saturation in radios. Why? Because they were fitted 
to the chariot of consumer credit. The sensational rise 
in the volume of consumer credit which came in the few 
years leading up to 1941 was accompanied by the great- 
est progress in the distributive system that the country 
has ever known. All these things make the answer too 
obvious. If consumer credit is mot the answer to the 
distribution problem, it comes close to being the chief 
stone of the arch. 


Distribution Bottleneck 


No study is required to realize that if consumer credit 
is the key to the distribution bottleneck, a prime respon- 
sibility for planning an orderly business aftermath to 
the war devolves upon those to whom the public has 
entrusted the business through its patronage, the con- 
sumer vendors and the consumer lenders. In so far as 
the consumer lenders are concerned, we are witnessing 
an awakening realization of that responsibility, though 
they have been slow in moving, by comparison to many 
trades. , 

It has been reasoned by some that there is plenty of 
time, that there is ample reason why consumer credit 
need not hurry with its postwar planning as manufactur- 
ers, for instance, need to hasten. These people take two 
tacks. Some of them argue that the end of the war will 
find us with a lengthy lag in which the shift from war 
manufacture to that of peace must take place. These 
dillydalliers say that there will be plenty of time for 
planning then, without the need for the continual change 
in the plans which is a necessary counterpart to early 
planning. This too is an unlikely eventuality. This 
global war will not end all at once. The gap between 
the close of the European engagement and the close of 
the Asiatic one will permit the American economy to 
move back into peacetime production gradually and to be 
about ready to shoot when peace returns to the Pacific 
and the boys start mustering out. 
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The other group who would postpone the making of 
plans by the consumer credit trades now point out to you 
that we are building up such a vast backlog of pent-up 
buying power in the form of war savings bonds that 
there will be no need for consumption credit until long 
after the struggle ends and the country has returned to 
peacetime pursuits and peacetime business. It is true 
that the people of the United States are saving more 
now than they have ever saved. ‘There are abundant 
reasons. Incomes are at a new high, the purchasable 
goods are near a low, and there is the tremendous 
patriotic appeal to save, to mention only a few. Much 
of this present saving is enforced by conditions. Most 
assuredly its volume will decline when peace is restored 
and there will be some buying from accumulated surplus 
for the purpose of satisfying pent-up demand. Some 
war bonds will be presented for redemption prior to 
maturity, but there is every reason to believe that the 
great majority of bond holders will hold onto them. That 
has been the finding of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce survey even among the people who are most 
enthusiastic planners for a postwar buying spree in heavy 
durables. Reason supports this finding. If the post- 
war period is characterized by full employment, the war 
bonds will constitute that measure of protection which 
people have always sought through saving. It is our 
observation that people have always saved for a definite 
purpose. Usually that purpose has been security. All 
the people have wanted this security backlog, but only a 
comparatively small segment had been able to attain it 
up until the present time. Now that they have it, they 
will want to swing with it. Even if the postwar period 
should bring reduced industrial activity (which we must 
not permit it to do) bondholders will hold them to the 
last extremity. They then become the last margin of 
safety in a dissolving economic structure and the painful 
experiences of the depression decade are still vivid in 
the public mind. 

Most certainly, it is to be devoutly hoped that the 
public will hold onto its bonds. They overhand the 
markets in such quantity as to be the greatest inflationary 
threat of all. Then, too, a run on the Treasury for 
these demand deposits would throw the country’s credit 
and the whole economy out of gear. Consumer credit 
interests should join in whatever Treasury propaganda 
is directed against widespread cashing. 


Necessity for Consumer Credit 


So, common sense tells us that the postwar activity 
which we have visualized as a necessity must have credit 
to give it life, must have consumer credit. 

Furthermore, all the signs point to the time being 
tripe for consumer credit trades to be about the business 
of drawing the blueprints of how they will do their 
share toward insuring full postwar employment through 
putting their shoulders to the breaking of the distribu- 
tion problem. That problem will be aggravated by the 
need to shift from one big customer to the millions that 
make up the consumer public. 

But, important as its role is to be, that of consumer 
credit is only one of those in the play. Furthermore, 
it is a role which will put the actor under such search- 
ing lights that all flaws must be eradicated before he 
takes the stage. This means that all the abuses which 
abounded in the ’20s must disappear. Such things as 


kickbacks, rebates, and exploitive tricks between the dis- 
tributor and the finance agency will not be brooked by 
the enlightened consumer public of the late '40s, and 
they are certainly no foundation on which to build super 
effort to save free enterprise from the yawning maws of 
bureaucracy, socialism, and communism. 

It will not profit this actor of ours to take the stage 
alone. He cannot pull it off alone and he must know 
how his role fits that of others who must be in and out 
of it. These are the manufacturer or producer, the mer- 
chant or distributor, and the grantors of commercial 
credit. All of them must plan together and they must 
rest assured that, though they cannot safely permit gov- 
ernment to have the leading role, it must have a major 
one. ‘The national finances have reached such shape 
that government must henceforth inevitably collect, di- 
rect and control 25 per cent, more or less, of the national 
income. ‘Thus it will hold the balance of power and 
will undeniably influence the whole pattern of both pro- 
duction and distribution to such an extent that no plan 
can be made without it. 

If these parties which I have mentioned do not get 
together and lay their plans cooperatively, there can be 
no hope of success in the major premise. For instance, 
the manufacturer, not knowing that credit will be avail- 
able or that sales will be pushed, may plan to produce 
only 30 per cent of maximum output in the year follow- 
ing the war’s end, to play on the safe side. Hearing of 
this, the merchant may decide to reduce sales force and 
likewise “play ’em close to his tummy.” The consumer 
lender hearing of what these two have done may put or 
keep the bulk of his credits in governments, leaving it 
to utilize them as it sees fit. Thus we have manufac- 
tured depression and unemployment. 

On the other hand, if they sit down together now to 


* compare notes, the picture can be reversed. Hearing that 


abundant credits will be available and that finance fore- 
casts great things for the morrow, the manufacturer 
will be inclined to go whole hog and plan for production 
at peak level, absorbing more workers. Hearing of what 
the manufacturer plans, the merchant will plan new store 
outlets, increased sales force, all in tempo. Thus we 
have full employment, prosperity, the victory of the 
home front. 

Without this type of rehearsal of the actors, they may 
be called on the stage to perform, will fail for lack of 
coordination and will have the government step forward 
to confiscate all the parts to please an impatient audience. 

Now, that it may not be said that this is talk and 
no action, I am going to make an announcement and 
throw out a challenge to the trades. The Consumer 
Banking Institute plans to call such a conference, to 
sponsor a meeting of the top-flight thinkers in this field, 
to pool the knowledge of all and correlate the planning 
of all. Such a conference, such a shoulder-to-shoulder 
march of the manufacturers, the merchants, the bankers 
and the government is, I firmly believe, the lifeline to 
all and to the country itself. The Institute will urge 
each group in the cast to study its part and to meet 
again and again for rehearsal until we shall find our- 
selves ready when the curtain goes up on the postwar 
world. We must be sure to please the audience or when 
we pass from the stage, we shall take with us all hope 
for capitalism, the system of free enterprise, the Amer- 
ican way of life. 
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OUR SUCCESS as a credit man or credit woman 

depends to a great extent upon your ability to 

write a good convincing letter. This is because 
so many of your contacts with customers occur through 
correspondence. What you say in your letters naturally 
produces a definite impression upon your readers. Whether 
that impression will prove favorable or unfavorable to 
your firm depends on you! 

From the splendid letters that reach the National Of- 
fice each month, I know that many of you may truly be 
called specialists in business letter writing. Your letters 
have that ease of expression and humanness of tone 
which produce the desired action without any loss of cus- 
tomer good will. To you, therefore, this column will 
have little to offer that is new. If, however, you have 
not yet reached the stage where you feel that your letters 
are all you want them to be, this monthly discussion may 
help to freshen your viewpoint and lead to further study. 

As you know, the art of effective letter writing is 
based upon certain fundamental principles. Some are 
concerned with style, others are based on good taste, while 
still others deal with letter strategy. Although limited 
space will not permit us to dig very deeply into the 
broad essentials of letter writing, we can at least examine 
some of the more important ones from time to time. 
Here is the first fundamental— 


Think before you dictate. 


Before you start to write a letter, think it through. 
The first step is to determine the purpose of your letter ; 
the second is to decide upon the best way to achieve that 
purpose; the last is to write the letter. 

Be sure that you know all the details connected with 
the case before you—that you have all the necessary facts. 
This will enable you to cover the problem thoroughly 
when you are ready to dictate. For example, if you are 
answering an inquiry and have taken the trouble to se- 
cure the desired information, you will be able to give 
your reader the answer he seeks. 

Another thing—think! Think about what your reader 
wishes to know; think about how you can best serve 
his interests; think about putting yourself in his place 
and what you would wish to know if the conditions were 
reversed. See his.side of the story as well as your own. 
Forget the “I, me, my, mine, we and ours,” and sub- 
stitute “you” and “yours.” 

This is also a good time to “put your courtesy-attitude 
on straight,” as Waldo Marra suggests. If your mental 
attitude is on straight when you are planning your letter, 
the finished product is bound to reflect credit on your 
firm. But if you feel like flying off the handle when 
you start to answer a sarcastic letter from an irate cus- 
tomer, nothing but a discourteous letter will result. 
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Always remember there is no letter so discourteous 
that it justifies a discourteous answer. A discourteous 
letter is a permanent record of the writer and his firm. 
Not only that, it may be seen by eyes for which it was 
never intended. 

When you plan your letter, determine definitely what 
you want the reader to do. With this purpose in mind, 
you can then compose your letter in a way which will 
induce your reader to take the action you want. Mar- 
ginal notes on incoming letters will also help you. They 
will act as a guide or outline and aid you when you 
are ready to dictate. 

That brings us to the next fundamental principle of 
effective letter writing—‘Ring the Bell With Your 
First Sentence.” It will be the topic of next month’s 
discussion. 


This Month’s Illustrations»— —_————————-> 


The quartet of letters illustrated this month repre- 
sent the fourth group of prize winners in the letter-writ- 
ing contest. 

Illustration No. 13 is an unusual letter from Youngs- 
town, Ohio. As General Credit Manager of The Printz 
Company, one of Mr. Fried’s duties is to examine the 
accounts receivable of their several stores. To old and 
valued customers whose accounts he finds temporarily 
in default, he sends the letter submitted. The phrase 
in paragraph two that payment “will permit us to ac- 
cept your charges as usual’’ is well worth noting. 

Illustration No. 14, by Mrs. Lillian Gordon, Gates 
Dry Goods Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa, is a good 
example of the use of the headline method of attracting 
attention in the opening sentence. Like many other alert 
credit executives, she makes good use of the Christmas 
season to develop good will by sending a “Thank-you” 
letter. 


In Illustration No. 15, Mr. H. F. Kaempffe, Credit 
Manager, Lowits, Hackensack, N. J., takes a piece of 
string, combines it with a short, intriguing message, and 
produces a reminder letter that is different. The open- 
ing sentence commands attention and urges the customer 
to read on. The final paragraph dates the action ex- 
pected and impels the reader to immediate action. 

Illustration No. 16 comes from Mr. Herman Zand 
of Houseman’s, Grand Rapids, Mich. It effectively 
deals with a situation that arises quite frequently these 
days under Regulation W—that of notifying a customer 
that delivery of her selections must be withheld pending 
payment of the amount in default. 
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Letters appearing in this regular monthly section of The 
CREDIT WORLD are selected for the ideas they contain as 
well as the manner of presentation. Although some may not 
be perfect from the standpoint of construction, etc., all have 
produced satisfactory results and deserve close study.—Editor. 
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= 154 MAIN STREET Ea 
INCORPORATED =LOWITS fh | 
PHONE HACKENSACK 2.0189 4 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO S'ASHIONS FOR : 
MEN AND BOYS J 4 i 3 
anuary 15ti.. 1943 Ba 
® 
i ar. C. C. Charter : 
o demnary £3» 1983 2502 Elmwood Lrive (5) = 
New iiilford, i. J. 
Mr. Warren Johnson : 
Wellman Bldg. Dear xr. Charter: 
eous Youngstown, Ohio 
Have You Forgotten Something? 
reous Dear Mr. Johnson: 
, Dig down deep in your memory? 
irm. In auditing the accounts at our Youngstown store, I note Isn't there something that has slip- 
was your account which is "In Defeult". I have been informed ped your mind? 
; that your business and friendship is velued end of long 
standing with The Printz Company. Therefore, I believe That's it) - that remittance 
that you will appreciate the information thet new Govern- on your budget account. 
7 ment Reguletions do not permit us to accept any cherges 
what to an account when it is "In Defeult". Don't bother to tie the at- 
nind, tached string around your little 
‘ Your payment of the present belence of $62.27 will car- finger to help you rememper this im- 
will rect this situstion end permit us to sccept your cherges portant item - just tie your check to 
@s usuel which is as we would wish it. this friendly reminder and mail it to 
Mar- us TO-DAY. 
hell await you nt. 
They a a Thank Yout 
. vou Very truly yours, 
THE PRINTZ CO,, INC 
le of 


Your 


Lh. X. Brie Cred 
onth’s Yeo. hy Fried, Ur. Vere 


Pr. S. - Your balance is $6.10 
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Printz weeunaaeAm & JONES 
ne the GATES DRY GOODS Co. ; GRAND RAPIDS 
id and pouD BLOCK 
53 FORT DODGE. IOWA 
orarily 
hras 
phrase Jamary 15, 1943 
to ac- 
December 3, 1913 Mr. John Devise 
706 Locust St. 
Gates Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. Jones; 
i good Dear Mr. Davis: 
acti ld sayi fs : 
racting . — ooh Billings There are times when new laws and regulations 
*r alert "The wheel that squeaks the loudest pe oo oe and we are obliged to 
ristmas is the one that gets the grease" go some of the customs we formerly enjoyed. 
, Today it would have been 1 
-vou” -- is nowhere truer than in the credit department @ pleasure to have 
1k-you of 0 Gagnrtaent eters. P suthorized the charge for the merchandise you 
selected and not have to notify you that because 
your account is past due, the U. 8. Governmen 
J Because of the fine way you always handle ° t 
Credit your account with us, we rarely if ever have an occa- will not permit you to charge anything more to 
: f sion to write you. your account until your past due belance is paid. 
ylece O 
: Won't you please to the 
Our time is usually occupied with "squeaky" Sevenge 60 9ey amount 
ge, and wheels -- so much so, that we sometimes forget it’s the = 0 we may charge the purchase you made 
e open- silent, smooth running accounts, like yours, that are 
the backbone of any credit system. Thank you so much 
ustomer 
. You certainly do have a letter coming -- a Y 
10n eX- letter of genuine appreciation for your promptness and ours truly, 
for the important part you have played in our success. 
n. HOUSEMAN'S 
y And so as we approach another year, we look Vy, a A. 
n Zand forward to our pleasant business relationship continu- ananae/ , 
Fectively 3 ing, and we hope we may always deserve your friendship. Credit Dep't. 
ly these Sincerely, 
ustomer Ba GATES DRY GOODS CO. 
pending a oy 
x ne 
1 of The 
ontain as 
may not 
= Bane pepe sseea separa 
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ur Attitude Toward 


Regulation W 
As a Postwar Policy 


Myron R. Bone, Executive Secretary 


American Industrial Bankers Association 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


UR ASSOCIATION had its inception at an 

annual convention of the National Retail Credit 

Association. Several industrial bankers, with- 
out national affiliation otherwise, met in one of your 
group sessions and, naturally, they found that they had 
a community of interests. They agreed that they should 
foster and promote them, but another year passed before 
the idea was resolved into action. At your 1934 con- 
vention in Memphis, those same men met again; re- 
newed their friendships and reiterated their beliefs that 
they should found a new association that would have 
for its purpose the promotion of the best interests of 
industrial banking. E. L. Murphy of Birmingham, 
now a major in the United States Army Air Corps and 
James H. Jarrell, of Chicago, now a lieutenant in the 
United States Navy, took the lead in calling a meeting 
on August 5, 1934—in Cincinnati—and there the 
American Industrial Bankers Association was _ born. 
You may be interested in knowing that we now have 
members in 32 states, the District of Columbia, Territory 
of Hawaii and Dominion of Canada. 

Briefly and bluntly, the American Industrial Bankers 
Association is opposed to any and all unreasonable re- 
regulations and regimentation. We place 
Regulation W as a postwar policy in all three categories. 
Because this position may appear to be at variance from 
that held by many of you, I want to explain more fully 
why our members believe a restoration of private business 
to the realm of free enterprise is highly desirable. 

First, however, let me review briefly the origin of 
Regulation W. It is part of the plan of a controlled 
economy created by our Federal government during the 
period of a proclaimed “national emergency” that ante- 
dated our participation as a belligerent in this war to 
crush those who would rule the world by dictate, by 
regulation and by regimentation. 

Three great objectives are incorporated now in the 
National program ‘of a controlled civilian economy. 
They are: first, to win the war; second, to share the 
war’s burdens and hardships democratically; and third, 
to win the peace that follows. 

With none of these objectives can we have any quarrel. 
We might well question, however, whether we shall 
have won the peace if it offers us only a continuation of 
the restrictions, regulations and regimentation imposed 
upon, us as a necessity for winning the battle of bullets. 
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In devising the plan for equalizing the sharing of war’s 
burdens, President Roosevelt, on April 27, 1942, laid 
down a platform of seven planks. Restated and re- 
viewed briefly, I give you this summary: 


1. Tax heavily and hold profits down. Our tax burden is 
not yet equally shared, and it is not heavy except on the 
minority with greatest income. The mass of American people 
scarcely feel the tax load. 

2. Fix ceilings on prices and rents. This plank is weak 
and wobbling, and poorly based. It may give way at any 
time to the excessive weight being put upon it. 

3. Stabilize wages. If John L. Lewis wins his point then 
this plank becomes only kindling—kindling with which to 
start fresh fires for higher pay all along the line. 

4. Stabilize farm prices. Even yet, after 18 months of 
actual war, this has not been done and the Congressional 
farm bloc is still seeking higher prices for the men and 
women who keep them on the Federal pay roll. 

5. Save money and buy less. Savings accounts have in- 
creased materially, but the American buying spree is verging 
on a national scandal. Your stores are jammed with people 
scrambling to buy anything available—whether or not they 
need the limited supply of available goods. 

6. Ration all essential commodities that are scarce. This 
plank is getting wider, if not stronger, as John Q. Civilian 
creates new scarcities by spending for commodities the excess 
money that should be taken from him in taxes or used in buy- 
ing war bonds. 

7. Discourage instalment buying and encourage paying off 
debts. This was the first plank laid—in solid concrete— 
more than three months before Pearl Harbor. Buttressed by 
the promised penalties of ten years in Federal penitentiary 
and fines of $10,000 each, the least important of the seven 
points in fighting inflation was the first adopted and has been 
the most rigorously observed. 


As in days of yore, “a little child shall lead them,” but 
if we do not have followers in sufficient numbers, then 
the leadership and the losses of consumer lenders will 
have been to no avail. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not criticizing 
Regulation W and I do not belittle the contribution it 
has made to the all-important struggle on the home 
front against the steady advance of ruinous inflation. 
America is losing that battle today and the hour is long 
past due when we who are holding our fingers in the 
dike should demand help from farmers, laborers, mer- 
chants and consumers in stemming the flood. The in- 
dustrial bankers have taken their loss of more than 40 
per cent and are seeing this loss mount monthly. But 
even now they ask only that others assume their share 
of war’s hardships. Why should we favor retention of 
a regulation that is aimed at our complete liquidation? 
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When representatives of associations interested in con- 
sumer credit met with the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, on August 15, 1941, to discuss 
the provisions of Regulation W, we were told, frankly, 
that it would be highly desirable to get everyone com- 
pletely out of debt before the end of the war. Even in 
theory that is not a wholly sound proposal as an in- 
flationary curb, unless the excess purchasing power thus 
developed is diverted from the usual business outlets into 
tax channels and war bond purchases. Suppose it were 
all converted into war bonds—payable on demand— 
wouldn’t that constitute a serious threat to monetary 
inflation ? 

If all consumer debt were liquidated, wouldn’t that 
mean, also, the liquidation of all consumer lenders? Who 
then would finance, after the war, the pent-up demand 
for automobiles, other durable and semi-durable goods, 
new houses and all the needs of a war-ravished nation? 
Would it be the Federal government? Or, would it 
be a combination of the government and agencies sub- 
sidized by Federal funds? Does this conference propose 
to ask that the Federal State continue to regulate con- 
sumer credit and, also, to provide the capital for such 
State-controlled credit? If so, what are we fighting for? 
If that is what we want, we might as well stop the 
slaughter and the sacrifices now; make a _ negotiated 
peace with Hitler and have real State socialism instead 
of a cheap imitation of it! 


You may think my position is extreme and that a 
little bit of regulation can do no harm. Others think 
a little bit of inflation might not be injurious. May I 
remind you of the camel that wanted, at first, to put 
only his nose into his master’s tent. If fate decrees that 
death shall come to me through the paralyzing of my 
normal functions I hope the blow will be swift and 
sudden, as it would be extreme torture to suffer through 
to the end of creeping paralysis. 


A Measure of Social Reform 


So long—and only so long—as Regulation W is uti- 
lized as one of the tools for winning this war, and, also, 
only to the extent that it has value as such a tool can 
our Association accord it any measure of approval. We 
cannot countenance it as a measure of social reform 
or as a vehicle to rule our destinies in the days to follow 
victory on the battlefields of the world. Many of its 
basic provisions, it is true, are founded on the: sound 
economics of industrial banking. 

The buyer should have a real equity in any mer- 
chandise to be financed on a time basis; the borrower 
should be in need of the money he desires to rent; and 
both should be required to pay promptly the scheduled 
installments over a period of time which, we learned three 
decades ago, need be no more than 12 months, except, 
of course, in some unusual instances. We didn’t need 
the Federal Reserve Board to tell: us that, and our 
operating methods have not been improved one iota by 
the restrictions of Regulation W. We know that no 
need exists for duplicate statements of purpose on loan 
applications; that borrowers have no need or desire for 
copies of instruments; that men and women deserving of 
credit on terms varying slightly from those prescribed by 
regulation should not be required to sign a form that 
reads like a pauper’s oath, and that the threats of penal- 


ties such as ten years in Federal penitentiary and fines 
up to $10,000 are insulting and injurious. None of these 
is needed by us now and we believe they merit even less 
consideration as part or parcel of postwar plans. 

We believe that, when this war for freedom from 
dictatorship has been won, private enterprise should 
be free enterprise again. If it can not adequately 
regulate itself for the good of those it serves, as well 
as for its own best interests, then it does not deserve to 
continue in existence. 

A vast difference exists between the objectives of con- 
sumer vendors and those of consumer lenders. This al- 
ways has been true and, I believe, it always will be a 
fact. Regulation W has put us under the same roof, 
but you can’t make prime beef out of mutton and 
mackerel by putting them both in the same dog house. 


Results of Regulation W 


I need not bore you with statistics. You know that 
cash sales have leaped forward an average of more than 
30 per cent since September, 1941; that installment sales 
have decreased about a third; and that collection per- 
centages on charge accounts as well as on installment 
sales have climbed materially, due, presumably, in large 
measure to Regulation W. You are pleased with this 
record because you are interested primarily in liquidating 
as rapidly as possible, your credit accounts. Your profits 
are in sales and in the speedy conversion to cash of 
your receivables. Regulation W has been good to you 
and good for you. Are you ready to admit, however, 
that you cannot properly conduct your business without 
this crutch? Is American mercantile business so weak 
and are its normal credit policies so frail that you must 
have Federal support and guidance to survive? 

If so, then it has only the strength and power of the 
old colored parson who had accomplished great good in 
his community. He had wrought seeming miracles in 
improving the material as well as the spiritual welfare of 
his flock—without financial loss to himself. One day 
he disclosed the simple formula of his success: “I jest 
always makes it a point to cooperate wid de inevitable!” 

Are you satisfied to say that Federal control of your 
credit business is inevitable and so you'll profit most by 
just making it a point to cooperate? 

Unlike you who are consumer vendors, the industrial 
banker is interested in increasing, not in decreasing, his 
receivables. It is the lifeblood of his existence. He 
does not want to see the same people in debt, perpetually, 
and his method of doing business is designed to make it 
to the advantage of both borrower and lender to get 
each note and contract liquidated promptly and system- 
atically. Each obligation should be tailored to fit the 
income of the individual debtor, rather than being pat- 
terned, inflexibly, by Federal fiat. 

You must be mindful of the fact that practically all 
of the economic planners—private, semi-private and 
otherwise—have proclaimed the principle that capacity 
production and full-time employment at relatively high 
wages are a basic essential to the restoration of the Amer- 
ican way of life after victory has been won and our fac- 
tories have ceased the manufacture of munitions and 
other material of war. 

And when that day comes the industrial bankers of 
this nation want to be free of and unhampered by hob- 
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bling restrictions so that they can help the millions to 
own new automobiles, new homes and new airplanes— 
new household appliances and everything else that will add 
to the comfort and enjoyment of a people at peace with 
all the world. We know—and you should know—that 
this plan will keep the factories humming, the workers 
busy, the merchant active and the American economy 
safe. It will provide, also, the taxes to make our Govern- 
ment sound and strong. 

I am not unmindful, however, of the fact that some 
economists and some banking officials, too, have reasoned 
that the great expansion of the money supply that is 
now progressing so rapidly and the building up of a 
large deferred demand for consumers’ goods may combine 
to create an increasing velocity of bank deposits after 
the war and add, accordingly, to the acceleration of in- 
flation. This theory is predicated on the belief that a 
ruinous deflation would follow, inevitably. I am not 
yet ready to subscribe to any such defeatist opinions. I 
would rather believe that we will find a way of winning 
the battle against inflation before the war ends and that 
resumption of providing peacetime employment to all 
the people of this country and making available to them 
for cash or credit all the necessities and luxuries of life 
will not spell ruin. 

The industrial banker is interested in increasing the 
number of his customers after the war, and not in 
financing and refinancing over and over again the same 
borrowers who need small sums for doctors, lawyers, 
merchants and remedial purposes. The industrial banker 
is interested in expanding his business, exploring new 
fields and exploiting the expansion of America’s enjoy- 
ment in living. We are convinced that any unnecessary 
prolongation of the life of Regulation W would only 
prolong the day of attainment of our objectives. 

America grew strong among the nations of the World 
not by government, but in spite of it. Many who once 
held the opinion that “Government needs Business and 
Business needs Government,” are now convinced that 
they would rather risk the future of their country in the 
hands of capital and labor, farmer and merchant, banker 
and teacher than with bureaucracies. 

And yet we know—or at least we should know—that 
if we fail to provide full-time employment to all who 


want to work and if we fail to make available to them all 
the goods and services they shall want and deserve then 
the bureaucrats—be they Democrats, Republicans, New 
Dealers, Socialists or Nazis—will take full charge. Are 
you going to fight to prevent that happening or are 
you going to invite it in advance by admitting now that 
you must have Federal control ? 

Possibly you have in mind a system of semi-control ; 
one which you could keep in check according to your 
own desires; one which you could change as conditions 
change; one which would be your child forever. I’m 
afraid you’d discover that system unsatisfactory. 

Although I am convinced of the value and necessity 
for thorough postwar planning, I am, also, of the further 
opinion that we are losing the inflation battle on the 
home front and that we still are a long way from com- 
plete victory on the military front. The length of the 
latter war and the final outcome of the other struggle 
will have a very great effect on postwar conditions, and 
so we cannot now gauge, with any degree of accuracy 
what, if any, credit controls might be needed—whether 
self-imposed or laid down by Federal authorities. What 
we might agree would be ideal if the war were to end 
tomorrow probably would be almost worthless a year 
hence, and possibly in even less time. I know that it 
would be wholly worthless if we fail to win the battle 
against inflation. Its progress is as insidious as its final 
stages could be ruinous. It is, today, the Number One 
Public Enemy within the confines of our continent. If 
we lose to this foe then our conquests of Hitler, Hirohito, 
Mussolini and all their hosts will be a hollow victory. 
Just as certain as it is that they will be crushed, so, 
also is it equally certain that all our planning today, 
tomorrow, next month and next year will be fruitless 
if we fail to end the rising tide of inflation. 


In conclusion, our Association hopes that Regulation 
W will die with Hitler and all his Nazi ideologies. 
Our Association wants the two men’ who inspired our 
creation; our other members who, also, are in uniform, 
and all the rest of the millions of fine American men 
and boys now offering their lives for the freedom of the 
World—to come home, after victory, to a country that 
is financially strong and wholly free. 
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YOUR MEMBERSHIP in the National Association entitles you to 
use these electros on your printed matter, thereby adding the 
prestige of this great organization’s name. Effective, too, as 
a collection aid, inspiring customers to pay bills promptly. 
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Are You Ready 


FOR POSTWAR COMPETITION 


When peace comes, many of us will face 
some real problems. It will be a time of 
strain and opportunity. Competition will be 
sharper— mediocrity will suffer and ability 
rise to the top. The farseeing person will 
prepare for this. He will increase his knowl- 


N.R.G.A. EXTEN 


Two courses are available. The course on RETAIL CREDIT 
FUNDAMENTALS, based on the textbook by Dr. Clyde 
Wm. Phelps, is a “‘must”’ for the newcomer in credit 
work; and for the credit correspondent the course on 
STREAMLINED LETTERS prepared by Capt. Waldo J. 
Marra, will provide a training which will inspire con- 
fidence. 


Upon enrollment you receive a copy of the textbook on 
which the course is based. A series of questions covering 
each chapter are then sent weekly from the National 
Office. You are expected to submit your answers to 
St. Louis where your work is graded. There is no final 
examination—but you are given a final grade on the 
basis of marks made weekly throughout the course. If 
you grade 70 or better, a Certificate of Proficiency is 


edge and skill now to safeguard what he 
has and be ready for the new opportunities 
of the future. If you are that man or woman, 
the National Home Study Plan will help you 
prepare for today’s responsibilities and 
tomorrow's opportunities. 


ION COURSES 


awarded you. Your employer is notified of your success- 
ful completion of the course. 


The price of each course is only $5.00. This covers 
everything—the cost of the textbook, the weekly quiz 
and ratings, three issues of the CREDIT WORLD, and the 
Certificate upon successful completion. At this low 
price, everyone can afford to enroll. The textbooks alone 
retail at $4.00 a copy. 


Think it over! Is your future progress worth an invest- 
ment of $5.00, plus a few hours of home study each 
week? Remember—every man and woman who wants 
a more complete knowledge of credit and letter writing 
needs this help. Enroll now, and prepare for a bigger 
job! Do it TODAY. 


Here's Proof of the Value of Training the N.R.C.A. Way 


Scores of credit granters are studying these courses today. Their enthusiasm has exceeded 
all expectations. Here are just a few of the many appreciative comments from those who 





have completed N. R. C. A. Extension Courses: 


Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, Phila- 
delphia 

“Your course in credit correspondence should be 
on the “‘must”’ list of everyone who has occasion 
to write business letters. Anyone who completes 
this course promotes his own welfare as well as 
benefits his relations with the customer. It gives 
one of the best returns on the market today for 
the money invested.” 


Mrs. Isabel M. Tilley, Harry Coffee, Inc., 
Bakersfield, California 


“Thank you for the kind and personal super- 
vision you have given to me during the twelve 
weeks of this extension course. This is a course 
that should be taken by every executive in any 
position. It is time well spent.” 
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Miss Alyce Vanden Berg, Passaic & Bergen 
County Credit Bureau, Paterson, N. J. 

“The course in RETAIL, CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS 
has benefited me because I work in a credit 
bureau and only knew that side of the story. This 
course has helped me to know just what goes on 
in the store from the time the applicant applies 
for an account to the time the account is paid.” 


Mrs. Pauline Richardson, Swenson Motor Cc., 
Wichita, Kansas 

“Your course, “STREAMLINED LETTERS’ has 
benefited me very much in helping me to form 
more original and interesting letters. The differ- 
ence in the response to them is surprising. This 
is truly a course that would help anyone in any 
phase of letter writing.”’ 


COUPON 


F. H. Koch, Jr., Schuneman’s Inc., Saint Paul, 
Minn. 

“Your course in STREAMLINED LETTERS was most 
helpful and I want to express my appreciation to 
the National Retail Credit Association for offering 
such an educational feature. The course was an 
inspiration to better letter writing. It was of value 
to me, and I think that anyone who takes the 
course will benefit greatly from it.”’ 


C. B. Flemington, The Toronto Credit Bureau, 
Toronto, Canada 

“IT have enjoyed Retarm Crepirt FUNDAMENTALS 
immensely and must confess it is much easier to 
study and be questioned on one chapter at a time 
than to be subject to a quiz on the entire text- 


TODAY 





Jd. Gordon Dakins, Educational Director, 
National Retail Credit Association, 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


I enclose__ check_ 








money order for $ 
CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS (Price, $5.00) 





——_ ie —______Occupation ienen 
Address. — — . Firm 
Gp. —————————————————— mespinentnesstnsmonisste napa State 


. Please register me as a student in the N. R. C. A. Extension Course on RETAIL 
or STREAMLINED LETTERS (Price, $5.00) ° 
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Simplified Control 
Of Accounts 





A successful plan for handling accounts in a 
smaller store since Regulation W. It was 
developed by D. C. Hoyt, Credit Manager, 
Winkelman’s, Port Huron, Mich. 





HE SYSTEM OUTLINED in the June issue of 

i The Crepir Wor tp for “freezing” and “defrost- 
ing” charge accounts, by Earl G. Casey of Hale 
Brothers, Sacramento, Calif., is to be commended for its 
However, the fact that Mr. Casey’s system 
requires the services of 10 to 12 employees from 8 A.M. 
to 10 A.M. on the 1ith of each month, to freeze accounts, 


simplicity. 


leads me to believe the system was designed to take 
care of perhaps 10,000 or more accounts. 

Mr. Casey has offered many helpful suggestions that 
could well replace many of the complicated details 
employed in other systems I have studied, which would 
result in a great saving of time and expense. 

So much for Mr. Casey’s system and many others, | 
have read about, all dealing with the problems of the 
larger credit departments. Little, if anything, to my 
knowledge has been published to help the smaller stores 
perfect a system adaptable and economically practical, to 
solve their problems. I have reference to those thou- 
sands of credit departments throughout the country, in 
the smaller towns, which carry from 1,000 to 5,000 
charge accounts. For this reason, I am going to outline 
a plan which has been in operation since Regulation W 
first went into effect, which has been for more than a 
year, and the “bugs” have been pretty thoroughly elimi- 
nated. 

Outline of How 
The Plan Operates 


The system, or plan, to which I refer has been designed 
and developed to provide a simple and practical method 
of: 

, . Freezing account. 
. Defrosting accounts, or curing defaults. 
. Authorizations. 


. Controlling accounts to prevent them from 
going into default. 


5. Collection follow-up. 


> wh = 


The entire procedure of keeping the system strictly up 
to date requires only one employee, at any time. The 
equipment consists of an upright Kardex authorization 
file composed of a Kardex standard containing 45 double 
visible leaves, in which approximately 4,500 single line, 
visible tubes are inserted, each bearing the name and 
address of an account, in alphabetical order. 

When the statements are removed from the ledger 
cards at the end of the month, they are segregated into 
two groups: 
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(A) Those that are current. 

(B) Those on which a previous month’s bal- 
ance remains unpaid, as well as those 
which will become frozen on the 11th 
of the month. 

Red signals are, at that time, inserted in the end of 
each visible tube for each account in group (B) which 
serves as a warning to the authorizer that all accounts 
so signaled are either already frozen or will be frozen 
by the 11th. The names not signaled represent current 
accounts and the authorizer has authority to approve 
charges up to a given amount. 

When a charge is requested, the authorizer finds the 
name and if it bears a red signal, she refers the ledger 
card to the Credit Manager. If the account is already 
frozen, of course, no further charges are allowed until 
the default is cured. 

If the account is not frozen but will be by the 11th, 
the Credit Manager decides whether or not the new 
charges should be approved or whether some understand- 
ing should be had with the customer before allowing his 
or her account to be increased because it is quite common 
for some customers to try to charge all they can just 
before their accounts go into default, knowing that they 
will be unable to pay by the 10th. 

Cash is checked against each account as it is received 
and if a payment removes the default or cures the ac- 
count, the authorizer is informed and the red signal 
removed at once so that if the customer requests a charge 
two or three minutes later, the Kardex file will be up 
to date and the charge can be approved without delay. 
On the 11th, of course, all accounts still carrying the 
red signals are automatically frozen and already signaled 
accordingly. 

With reference to collection follow-up, the credit 
stenographer simply refers about 25 ledger cards a day 
to the Credit Manager for dictation, telephone calls, 
etc., the names being taken from the red signaled ac- 
counts on authorization file, starting with A and con- 
tinuing on through the alphabet. 

As a further means of controlling accounts which have 
proven too troublesorne in the past, the posting clerk 
refers all paid-in-full ledger cards to the Credit Manager 
once each day. These cards are reviewed and segregated 
into two groups: 


(1) Those accounts which have always been 
paid in a satisfactory manner. 

(2) Those accounts which have proven un- 
satisfactory or so slow that the Credit 
Manager would want to have an under- 
standing with the customers before allow- 
ing the accounts to be reopened. 


Group (2) ledger cards are then turned over to the 
authorization clerk who inserts a green signal opposite 
the respective names. The next time one of these 
customers tries to reopen his account he is requested to 
come to the Credit Office to discuss the subject of our 
paying requirements. 

The actual operation of the above described system 
is much more simple than the outline and explanation, 
at least that is what we have found out from our own 
experience. 
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Meet Your New National Officers 





As NO ANNUAL CONVENTION was held this year, normally the present 
officers would continue in office. However, President Burris ten- 
dered his resignation because he felt that the President should 


serve only one year. 


At a meeting in St. Louis, on June 13, the 


Board of Directors elevated the two Vice-Presidents and elected 


a new Second Vice-President. 





JOSEPH A. 
Wuite, Presi- 
dent, was born 
in Pittsburgh. 
He was edueca- 
ted at Mt. St. 
Mary’s’ Col- 
lege, Emmits- 
burg, Mary- 
land, and Du- 
quesne Univer- 
sity in Pitts- 
burgh. He 
started his business career with the 
Manufacturer’s Finance Company 
of Baltimore. From 1924 to 1926 
he was Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Duquesne Transfer and Storage 





Co., and served as Vice-President 
of the Shadyside Real Estate Co., 
of Pittsburgh, from 1926 to 1942. 
He has been connected with his 
present firm, the Harris Stores 
Company, Pittsburgh, since 1929 
and was elected Director and Vice- 
President of this Company in 1936. 

He was elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent at the New Orleans Conven- 
tion in 1942. At the New York 
and San Antonio Conventions he 
was Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

A past president and director of 
the Pittsburgh Retail Credit As- 
sociation, he has a record of hav- 
ing missed only one meeting of the 
Association in fourteen years. He 
is also a director and Treasurer of 
The Credit Bureau. 

Married, he lives in the city of 
Pittsburgh and is a member of the 
Catholic Church. His main hobby 
is ‘‘sports’’ of any kind, baseball 
and boxing predominant. He 
played Semi-Pro and Professional 
Baseball from 1917 until 1926. 

He is a staunch supporter of 
good eredit practice in the exten- 
sion of credit and is convinced that 
installment eredit is sound as long 
as it is carefully extended. 


PPP PPP PPP 


JosEPH H. 
Riaes, ‘First 
Vice-P res i- 
dent, is a 
native of Du- 
val County, 
Florida. After 
graduat- 
ing from Du- 
val High 
School he at- 
tended the 
North Georgia 
Agricultural College at Dahlonega. 
In 1923, he received a Standard 
Certificate from the American In- 
stitute of Banking for four years 
of home study. 

In 1925, he entered credit work 
with the Automobile Finance Corp., 
and upon liquidation of this con- 
cern by the Universal Credit Cor- 
poration, he organized the Chevy- 
rolet dealership of 600 car con- 
tracts. Records show that during 
that time it was not necessary for 
any of their adjusters to call on a 
single contract that was sold over 
his signature. In the late 1920’s, 
he became connected with the Flor- 
ida National Bank of Jacksonville 
as Manager of the Credit Depart- 
ment, which position he held for 
several years. During his employ- 
ment he has passed through the 
various steps of official recognition 
from Assistant Cashier to Vice- 
President, the position he now 
holds. 

He has been active in the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association of Jack- 
sonville and at present is a director. 
He has also served as President of 
the Association. He is fond of 
fishing, principally of the fresh 
water variety on artificial lure. He 
also likes to hunt and play golf. 

He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Chureh. Married, he is the 
proud father of four girls ranging 
from fifteen to twenty-three years 
old. His home is in Jacksonville. 











Below we introduce them to you. 


or rr rrr rrr rrr 


EARL E. 
Pappon, Sec- 
ond Vice-Pres- 
ident, was 
born in St. 
Louis. While 
attending 
Central High 
School he 
worked for 
the Silver- 
stone Musie 
Co., and after 
graduating, continued his employ- 
ment with the Company as Seere- 
tary. At the outbreak of World 
War One, he enlisted in the Navy 
and through competitive examina- 
tion a short time later, entered the 
Officers Material School, from 
which he was commissioned an 
Ensign in the Naval Reserve. 

When the war ended he secured 
employment with the J. S. Wolff 
Clothing Co. as Credit Manager, 
after which he was Credit Manager 
for the Trorlicht-Dunker Carpet 
Co. for twelve years. For the past 
ten years he has been associated 
with the Lammert Furniture Co., 
as Credit Manager. 

During 1940 he served as Direc- 
tor at Large on the Board of the 
N.R.C.A., and was Chairman of the 
Furniture Group Conferences at 
several of our National conventions. 
He has been a director of the As- 
sociated Retail Credit Men and 
Credit Bureau of St. Louis for the 
past 23 years, and is now serving 
as President of the Credit Bureau. 
He has been a director of the As- 
sociated Retail Credit Men of St. 
Louis on several occasions and 
served as its President in 1929. 

He is a member of the Christian 
Chureh and lives in St. Louis 
County. His hobbies are, phi- 
latelist, flowers and gardening. He 
is married and the proud possessor 
of one boy and three girls. 
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Credit Violation Closes Five Stores 

















































Chain of clothing stores in St. Louis district 
ordered closed for one week by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS of the Federal The violations included two of a general nature: (1) ri 
Reserve System has suspended, for one week from July The use of charge accounts as a means of circumventing —s 
4 to July 11, both dates inclusive, the license under the the down payment requirements of the Regulation and Oden 
Board’s Regulation W, of Louis H. Mitchell, who oper- (2) incompleteness of the Statement of Transaction. ing Gr 
ates the Mitchell Clothing Company, 615 North Seventh Specific violations included: “ 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri, Mitchell Clothing Company, (3) Insufficient down payment on instalment contracts, fiel 
115 Collinsville Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois, Mit- (4) The granting of longer terms than permissible on Ch 
chell Clothing Company, 1316 Nineteenth Street, Gran- instalment obligations. in 
ite City, Illinois, Mayer’s Clothing Company, 622 Del- (5) Sale of listed articles into defaulted charge ac- mit 
mar Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri, and Mayer’s Cloth- counts, and be 
ing Company, 111 Collinsville Avenue, East St. Louis, (6) Sale of listed articles in accounts which pur- “Thi 

= : ; n 
Illinois. ported to be charge accounts but were in fact in- 0 Bie 

The Board acting under authority of Section 5(b) of stalment accounts. ing go 
the Act of October 6, 1917, and the President’s Execu- Under the Order, the doors of the several stores will — ; 
tive Order No. 8843, ordered the suspension of the license be closed for business during the period of suspension of to see 
because of failure to comply with the provisions of Regu- the license, but the terms of the Order do not prevent eich y 

. ° ° . . . . . 1 
lation W with respect to credit sales. All of the terms payment of obligations owed by the Mitchell Clothing 
of the Order were agreed to by the Registrant, who has Company, including salaries and wages to employees, and ‘ 
given his assurance that he will hereafter comply with normal accounting operations and collections—Federal Ac 
all the provisions of the Regulation. Reserve Bank of St. Louis. pd 

gai 
getting, “Cor 
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“ag MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
June 29, 1943 mi 
Mr. Lindley S. Crowder, pr 
National Retail Credit Association, of 
St. Louis, Missouri. , R 
Dear Mr. Crowder: 

We have received and read with interest your two aan 
letters of June 21, enclosing copies of the resolutions sete 
respecting consumer credit and the regulation thereof which Ww 
were adopted recently at St. Louis by the Board of Directors api 
of the National Retail Credit Association, by the delegates rte 

to the Retail Credit Forum sponsored by the Association, “et 


or by both. (Pages 16-17, July CREDIT WORLD, Ed.) 


Insofar as these resolutions relate to the Board's 
responsibilities under the President's Executive Order : 
entitled "Regulation of Consumer Credit," you may be sure tic 





that they will receive careful consideration. We are sin- tic 
cerely grateful, of course, for the appreciation expressed te 
by one of these resolutions with respect to the work of Li 
the Federal Reserve System in administering the consumer “y 
credit regulations. publis 
Very truly yours, equiv: 

illustr 

progr 

git Comp: 


l\ou m 


Ronald Ranson. th 
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“Some of my fellow bureau managers over the country may 
take it as a matter of course and nothing but their just due, 
but I for one want to let you know that this office really ap- 
preciates the cooperative attitude of the National Retail Credit 
Association toward the problems all credit bureaus are facing 
during this era of restricted credit extension. This attitude is 
reflected in one or more articles in practically every issue of 
The Crepir Wortp during the past year.’—J. Woodward 
Oden, Manager, Bowling Green Retail Credit Bureau, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. =) 


“Although my duties are far removed from the 
field of consumer credit, I still have some of it in 
my blood and would appreciate receiving The 
CREDIT WORLD if you are mailing copies to men 
in the service.”—Lt. Wm. R. Arendt, USNR, Ad- 
ministration Building, Cobaniss Field, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. =) 


“Thank you for the fine articles which you have been carry- 
ing in the past few issues of The Crepir Wortp on credit 
bureau operations. They have gone a long way toward build- 
ing good will between our bureaus and your organization. I 
have also followed with considerable interest the publicity 
from your recent Credit Forum. It certainly is a real pleasure 
to see the N.R.C.A. exhibiting the leadership it has during the 
past year.”—Allison P. Koelling, Associated Credit Bureaus, 
Fifth District, Indianapolis, Ind. 

e& 

“Your book, ‘The Soldier’s and Sailor’s Civil Relief 
Act,’ really covers the subject very well and it should 
be a boon to every credit man in the installment 
field."—-E. Harold Frankel, Credit Manager, Mor- 
gan’s Inc., Boston, Mass. 

i) 

“Congratulations on the results of the N.R.C.A. extension 
courses. In these times ~vhen it is so difficult to organize regu- 
lar study courses, you are making it possible for ambitious 
credit men and women to forge ahead independently through 
well-directed and supervised home study.”—Dr. Clyde Wm. 
Phelps, Head of the Department of Economics, University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


<i) 


“The CREDIT WORLD is improving every 
month and you are really grappling with fundamental 
problems, making this publication an essential part 
of required reading for the up-to-date credit man.” 
—Leonard Berry, Credit Manager, B. Forman Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. =) 


“I should like to join the many others in expressing my ap- 
preciation for the interesting and useful articles published 
monthly in The Crepir Wortp. ‘Ten Things I Would Do If I 
Were a Credit Manager,’ by Louis Spencer in the April issue, 
is one of the most interesting articles | have read in a long 
time.”—Mrs. A. B. Olmstead, Credit Manager, F. D. Burk- 
holder, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada. 


| 


“It is a real satisfaction to know that the publica- 
tion division of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion publishes articles in perfect form and as writ- 
ten.”—J. L. Owens, Credit Manager, Miller & Paine, 
Lincoln, Neb. cs 


“I wish to tell you how much I enjoy the letters which are 
published in The Crepir Wortp. I fee! that I have gained the 
equivalent of a good letter writing course by studying these 
illustrations. May your fine educational program continue to 
progress and expand.”—Mrs. Verne H. Bunn, The City Dairy 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. = 


“I enjoyed Mr. L. B. Skinner’s article ‘Your Milk- 
man Answers the Call,’ in the May CREDIT 
WORLD. It could just as easily be ‘Your Bakery- 
man’ because milk and bakery setups are very much 
the same.”—Jas. P. Kelly, Assistant Manager in 
oan of Credit, The Sterling Baking Co., Canton, 

io. 
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The complete 


PROCEEDINGS 


of the 


Retail Credit Forum 


on 


Wartime Problems and 


Postwar Plans 


(St. Louis, June 15-16, 1943) 
Available Soon 


Includes: 


ADDRESSES 
OPEN FORUM DISCUSSIONS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Only $2.50 a copy 


Send in your order at once as only 
a limited number will be 
published. 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building * St. Louis, Mo. 
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Collection Scoreboard 


June,1943 x *« * * * 


DEPARTMENT. STORES 


(Open Accounts) 


DEPARTMENT 


Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass.” 
Casper, Wyo.” 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio* 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 





Davenport, Ia 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, la 
Detroit, Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Huntington, W. Va 





Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif.” 
Louisville, Ky 

Lynn, Mass.” 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y 
Oakland, Calif 
Omaha, Neb 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa? 
Providence, R. | 
Reading, Pa: 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Sioux City, la 
Springfield, Mass 
Syracuse, N. Y.* 
Toledo, Ohio 

Tulsa, Okla.” 


Washington, D. C 





Worcester, Mass 

Youngstown, Ohio 
Vancouver, B. C 

Victoria, B. C 











©1943 figures not received at press time 


It is now a recognized fact that the regulation of con- 
sumer credit has diverted current income that otherwise 
might have increased inflationary pressures into liquidation 
of consumer debt. This then would account for the ab- 
normal or unusually high collection percentages reported 
in the above tables in the past year. That consumers are 
repaying their obligations more rapidly than heretofore is 
evidenced in various ways. According to a report of the 
Federal Reserve System, the volume of consumer credit 
outstanding at the end of April 1943 was 5.2 billion dollars, 
which represented a decrease of 4.5 billion dollars since 


STORES 


(Installment Accounts) 


* * * 


x *« June, 1942 


WOMEN’S’ SPECIALTY 
STORES 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
STORES 




















September 1941. Most of this decline—about 3.3 billion 
dollars—occurred during the calendar year of 1942. Ac- 
cording to this same authority, charge account sales and 
receivables declined after they became subject to regulation. 
Although charge-account sales subsequently increased along 
with other sales, the average period of collection of such 
accounts has continued shorter than before regulation, and 
accounts outstanding have declined. Other interesting 
highlights of the status of consumer credit will be found 
in the interesting article “Decline in Consumer Credit” on 
page 2 of this issue. A. H. Hert. 


FORTY-TWO KEY CITIES CONTRIBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 
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The Barometer 


Following the levelling off movement of the past few months, the Barometer chart line for June 
dipped slightly below the high level of May. 
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BaROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Per CENT 

































































The Map 


The rate of business activity is still rising but in recent 
weeks the upward trend has been somewhat less rapid than 


it was a few months ago. Several indications point to the 
possibility that business may be maintained at relatively 
stable rates near to present levels. 

The total volume of trade and industry, as measured by 
financial transactions, now averages 30 per cent higher than 
it was last year at this time. The difference between the 
rates during the corresponding months of the two years has 
until recently been increasing. It will probably become less 
during the last half of this year, as the comparison will be 
with the unusually rapid expansion during 1942. 

In spite of unfavorable weather conditions, throughout the 
spring and early summer, the agricultural regions have been 
showing greater gains than have the industrial sections. 

Shortages of labor and restrictions on the production of 
many consumer goods lines have slowed up the expansion of 





Change 
froma 
year ago... 


Up 25 to45% 
Up 13 to 24% 
[Up 3 tol2% 
National Average Up 30 % 
















business in New England and throughout several districts 
in the East as well as in the Southeast. Shortages of fuel 
and transportation difficulties have also tended to keep the 
rate of business activity from rising as rapidly as it has in 
many other sections of the country. Production of military 
supplies, shipbuilding, and the handling of shipments abroad 
have kept up the general average. Business volume in New 
York has been recently making a better showing in comparison 
with the national average than it has for many months. 

Conditions have become unusually varied throughout the 
South. Textile production has declined, and military con- 
struction has been greatly reduced. Business is better along 
the coasts than it is in the inland areas. 

Throughout the Pacific Coast region business has increased 
more rapidly than in most other parts of the country. In 
many cities the volume of trade is from 35 to 45 per cent 
higher than it was a year ago. 
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Authorizing Simplified 


J. R. Crow, Credit Manager 
The Lamson Brothers Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


OUR’ COURTESY CARD illustrated below was 
designed to do two things. 





THE LAMSON BROTHERS COMPANY 
Toledo owned . Toledo Operated . Toledo Managed 


PLEASE SIGN.ALL SALESCHECKS AS YOU MAKE PURCHASES. 
PLEASE SIGN BELOW FOR COMPARISON. 








First, by the use of this,card, customers whose credit 
records warranted almost unlimited charge privileges, 
could have this card punched on or after the tenth day 
of each month and until the tenth of the following month 
charge in any department by merely showing the punched 
courtesy card and receive their merchandise without wait- 
ing. In this case the salesperson merely spindles the 
original of the salescheck in the department after indicat- 
ing on said salescheck that this was a courtesy card trans- 
action, 

The details of authorizing the card are as follows: 
When the customer comes into the store on or after the 
tenth of the month, she hands the card to any sales- 
person who puts the card in a cup (Lamson’s tube 
system) and sends it to the credit department. An 
authorizer then checks the courtesy card with the cus- 
tomer history record (cash is posted up to date every 
day), and sees that the customer’s account is paid up. 
She then punches the card and sends it by cup back to the 
salesperson who returns it to the customer. The cus- 
tomer then may purchase until the tenth of the next 
month without further authorization. If the customer’s 
account is delinquent under Regulation W, she is noti- 
fied by the return of her courtesy card unpunched. She 
must then come to the credit department to arrange for 
curing the default. 

From this explanation, you will be able to see that 
the courtesy card in itself is not an aid in keeping tab 
on frozen accounts. It does, however, do two things: 
First, it removes part of the authorizing burden which 
was created by Regulation W; and second, it permits 
approximately 10,000 of our customers to have their 

cards authorized only once during a month and the 
balance of the time they can shop without having to wait 
for authorization. 


, i a i ab ab a> ai ab ab ib ai a> ai aes 

If you have a simplified, workable plan for 
the control of your accounts receivable, we 
invite you to send us an explanation of the pro- 
cedure you use. Publication of this material 
is of much benefit to other members, particu- 
larly the smaller stores.—Ed. 
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Entitles You To: 


* THE CREDIT WORLD—The only 
publication devoted exclusively to the 
problems of retail credit. Special de- 
partments such as The Collection Score- 
board, Credit Department Letters, Cur- 
rent Business Conditions, The Credit 
Clinic, Barometer of Retail Business, 
For the Smaller Businessman, etc. 

* RESEARCH DIVISION—Fact-find- 
ing studies of vital credit problems. 
Credit sales and collection statistics, 
published monthly in The Creprt Wor p. 
Confidential studies, covered by special 
bulletins. Personalized assistance and 
advice to any member, without charge, 
on any retail credit problem. 

* EDUCATIONAL COURSES—Local 
Credit Schools under the direction of 
the N.R.C.A. Extension courses in 
Retail Credit Fundamentals and 
Streamlined Letters with Certificate of 
Proficiency for successful completion. 


* GOVERNMENT COOPERATION— 
Through the Federal Reserve Board in 
connection with Regulation W ... and 
the Retail Credit Surveys conducted 
annually for the collection and dissem- 
ination of vital statistics on retail 
credits. 

* LEGISLATION—Unified action, 
state and national, through our Wash- 
ington Representative and Legislative 
Committee for the promotion of bene- 
ficial legislation for the consumer- 
credit granter. 

* NATIONAL COOPERATION—Na- 
tion-wide interchange of information 
through The Crepir Wor.tp and The 
NATIONAL Reva, Crepit Review to pro- 
tect the interests of credit granters in 
matters affecting the business welfare 
of the community and the public good, 
and to curb undesirable credit prac- 
tices. 

* LOCAL COOPERATION—Regular 
meetings of National Units where the 
merchant, the banker and the profes- 
sional man may discuss local credit 
problems and exchange ideas. 


* CONVENTIONS—State, District, 
and National annual Conferences and 
credit sales forums. 


All for Only $5.00 a Year! 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building e 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
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Announcing 
BETTER LETTERS SERVICE 


Conducted by J. GORDON DAKINS, Educational Director 
National Retail Credit Association 


DO YOUR LETTERS 


very letter you write makes an impression— 
EL good or bad. You are helping to build, or 
destroy, the reputation of your firm. True, your 
collection letters may get the money these days, 
but do they also retain customer goodwill? 


Haven't you often wished there was some way 
you could improve your credit letters—some serv- 
ice, perhaps, that would come to you regularly 
to show you how to make your letters more 


human? Admitted, there are many excellent 


MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION? 


textbooks on business correspondence available. 


But what you want—judging from the requests 
that have come to the National Office—is some- 
thing more than a textbook. You are looking for 
a better letter service designed exclusively to 
streamline your correspondence—a service that 
will combine model credit letters for your own 
use and practical suggestions for the improvement 
of your own letters. 


Such a service is now available! 





Here’s what you'll get: 


1. Every month, you will receive copy for 
five new credit department letters that 
you can use as they are or change to fit 
your needs. Included are model collec- 
tion letters (some of which tie in with 
Regulation W), letters to revive inactive 
accounts, credit sales promotion letters, 
adjustment letters, and others styled to 
handle specific credit problems. 


, & Every month, too, you will receive a 


three-page Better Letters Bulletin filled 
with practical, usable suggestions that 
will help you to write better letters—and 
show you how to use letters to build 
goodwill, to bring back old customers, 
and get new ones. 


3. Advisory service. The privilege to 
submit, once each month, one of your 
own letters for unbiased advice and con- 
structive criticism. 





All for $15°° a Year 


Less than five cents a day 











Subscribe Now And Begin With The First Issue 


J. GORDON DAKINS, Educational Director 
National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please enter my subscription for your Better Letters Service for one year, price $15.00. 
Check enclosed [] Mail bill 1 
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Officers and Directors 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Cluhs 
of North America 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 
in St. Louis, June 13-15, the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. 
Laura Geren, Boston Store, 
Fort Smith, Ark.; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. Kitty Lofton, 
Genuine Parts Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Second Vice-President, 
Stephanie Dougherty, I. Mag- 
nin & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Recording Secretary, 
Eulalia Thatcher, Deseret 
Book Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Corresponding Secre- 

Mrs. Laura GEREN tary, Mrs. Louise B. Black, 

First National Bank, Fort 

Smith, Ark.; Financial Secretary, Betty Davis, Southern 

Lodge, Rantoul, Ill.; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen Lawson, 

M. T. Bird & Co., Boston, Mass.; and Historian, Aynes 
Moyer, Berks Produce Co., Reading, Pa. 

Directors: Mrs. Helen Lawson, M. T. Bird & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Jennye Lemon, Peoples Loan Co, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Eleanor Wilson, Anderson Furniture Co., 
Duluth, Minn.; Norma Colburn, Bareco Oil Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.; Pearl Lipscomb, Frank Bros., San Antonio, 
Texas; Mrs. Helen Peters Brown, Mongomery Ward 
& Co., Pueblo, Colo.; Mrs. Helen M. Lybold, Wein- 
berg’s, Butte, Mont.; Shirley Seiler, Seiler’s Store, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Jean Pryde, So. Bank & Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Edna B. Sherman, Decatur Credit 
Rating Bureau, Decatur, IIl.; and M. Gertrude White, 
I. J. Fox & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Tulsa Stores Adopt Streamline Billing 

Four Tulsa stores, Brown-Dunkins, Sears, The Palace, 
and Clarke’s, mailed notices to their charge customers 
that on August 1, items will be no longer listed on 
monthly bills. Instead a list of department numbers 
will be used to denote in which department the purchase 
was made. This streamlining of store procedure is in 
line with the government’s request that store services be 
reduced, and is made necessary by the difficulty in secur- 
ing trained employees during the war period. 


L. L. Meyer Heads Houston Group 
Leopold L. Mever, Vice-President, Foley Bros., 
Houston, and Past-President, National Retail Credit 
Association, was reelected president of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Houston at the annual meeting of 
the board of directors recently. 
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R. W. Van Horn New Controllers Chairman 

Russell W. Van Horn, Controller, J. Goldsmith & 
Sons, Memphis, was elected Chairman of the Controllers 
Congress of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
at their recent midyear conference in Chicago. Mr. Van 
Horn is a loyal member of the National Retail Credit 
Association and attended our annual convention in San 
Francisco in 1939. 


Bonner Heads OPA Credit Policy Unit 

Francis A. Bonner, a member of the staff of the Credit 
Policy Office of the Office of Price Administration, has 
been appointed its director succeeding Rolf Nugent who 
resigned recently. Mr. Nugent, who was at one time 
chief of the Consumer Requirements Branch, will con- 
tinue with the Credit Policy Office as a part-time con- 
sultant. Mr. Bonner is on leave of absence from Blair, 
Bonner & Co., Chicago, investment banking firm, of 
which he is Vice-President. 


Swerdfager New Credit Man at 
Murphy-Gamble 

Gerald Swerdfager has been appointed Credit Man- 
ager, Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Ottawa, succeeding Harry 
S. Britton who died recently. Mr. Swerdfager was 
for many years assistant to F. A. Matatall, Manager, 
Ottawa Credit Exchange, Ltd., before his appointment 
at Murphy-Gamble. 


Leonard New President of Pittsburgh 
Lions Club 
Howard W. Leonard, Credit Manager, Joseph Horne 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected President of the Down- 
town Lions Club of Pittsburgh. He is the only mem- 
ber of the club in the United States who has received a 
Key of State for securing 75 or more new members. 





Harry S. Britton 
Harry S. Britton, for many years Credit Manager, 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Ottawa, died June 22, from a 
heart attack. He had been ill for the past 18 months 
but recovered sufficiently to return to the office on 
several occasions. 


Harry A. Gibans 

Harry A. Gibans, 62, Credit Manager at the Boston 
Store, Milwaukee, for 27 years, before his retirement 
two and a half years ago, died at his home on June 22. 
He was a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh and 
practiced law there before coming to Milwaukee 30 
years ago. Mr. Gibans served on the advisory committee 
of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce and at one 
time was a director of the Nationai Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. He is survived by his wife, a son, daughter, 
two sisters and a brother to whom we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 
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Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The Cedar Rapids Retail Credit Association elected 
the following officers and directors for the ensuing year: 
President, H. H. Morse, Armstrong Clo. Co.; Vice- 
President, Pearle Hinkley, H. N. Craemer Co.; Treas- 
urer, W. A. Koster, Newman Mercantile Co.; and 
Secretary, R.-E. Walker, Cedar Rapids Retail Credit 
Assn. Directors: Richard Miller, The Killian Co.; 
Carlos Miller, King’s Crown Plaster Co.; W. C. Car- 
penter, Money Corp.; Fred Fluegel, Iowa Adjustment 
& Cr. Bureau; Frank Mekota, Peoples Savings Bank; 


Stanley Mohrbacher, Merchants National Bank; and 


Mrs. Inez Fisher, The Luberger Co. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


At the regular meeting of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas, the following were elected 
officers and directors to serve for this year: President, 
J. W. Strawn, Sr., Liberty Loan Co.; Vice-President, 
Ira D. Bloom, Retail Credit Bureau; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Myrtle Burns, Davidson Furn. Co.; and Secretary, Mrs 
Ruth Scott, Schaer-Norvell Tire Co. Directors: Mrs. 
Janet Pfeifer, Rube & Scott; and Miss Anne Margrave, 
Trinity Hospital. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Harry O. Wrenn, Nebraska Clothing Co., was elected 
to his third consecutive term as President of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Grantors of Omaha at a recent 
meeting of the organization. Other officers elected were: 
First Vice-President, C. F. Basler, Kilpatrick’s; Second 
Vice-President, Joe F. Thomas, Schmoeller & Mueller ; 
Secretary, Allan T. Hupp, Associated Retailers; and 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Rowan, Associated 
Retailers. Directors: Marvin Gragson, E. P. Boyer 
Lumber & Coal Co.; Gladys O’Donnell, Herzberg’s; 
Gladys Ellis, Easy Parking Co.; A. J. Rhodes, Omaha 
National Bank; Cecil C. Bishop, Sherwin-Williams Co. ; 
Nels Velander, Chicago Lumber Co.; and E. W. 
Devereaux, United Financial Service. 


District One at Swampscott 


Over 100 credit granters of New England reelected 
Joel J. Pincus, The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I., as 
President of District One of the N. R. C. A., and 
designated him National Director at the 22nd annual 
conference of the group in Swampscott recently. Other 
officers for the coming year are: Vice-President, William 
J. Kirby, Gilchrist & Co., Boston; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marshall W. Hunt, Lynn Credit Bureau. 
Directors: Wm. Bronkhorst, Wise-Smith Co., Hart- 
ford; Charles E. Donilon, Boston Store, Providence; 
Donald F. French, Central Maine Power Co., Augusta; 
Louis T. McMahon, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; 
John F. Madden, Chandler & Co., Boston; and John A. 
Hendry, J. A. Ogilvy Co. Ltd., Montreal. 


of Retail 


_ BUSINESS 


Sales and Collection Trends 
June, 1943, vs. June, 1942 


Compiled by Research Division, National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 
REDIT SALES decreased 7.1 per cent during 


June; total sales increased 39.5 per cent; and 
collections increased 7.0 per cent in the United 
States and Canada, as compared with June, 1942. /- 
though the average collection percentage is still above 
the previous year, the figure has become somewhat re- 
duced in the last few months due to diminishing accounts 
receivable—a direct effect of Regulation W. Credit 
sales continue to decrease while total sales soar. 
Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 
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Highlights for June 


35 Cities reporting. 
10,380 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 
31 Cities reported increases. 
7.0% Was the average increase for all cities. 


21.1% Was the greatest increase (Beaumont, 
Texas). 


4 Cities reported decreases. 


20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Wheeling, 
W. Va.). 


CREDIT SALES 
31 Cities reported decreases. 


7.1% Was the average decrease for all cities. 
40.0% Was the greatest decrease (Topeka, Kan.) 


4 Cities reported increases. 


30.0% Was the greatest increase (Whittier, 
Calif.). 


TOTAL SALES 
32 Cities reported increases. 
39.5% Was the average increase for all cities. 
91.2% Was the greatest increase (Fort Worth, 
Texas). 
1 City reported no change (Victoria, B. C.). 
2 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Wheeling, 
W. Va.). 
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“An Account Well Opened Is Half Collected” 


(The value of a complete credit application is recog- 
nized by all who grant credit. Where too little informa- 
tion is secured, it not only increases the work of the 
credit bureau in developing a report, but it also makes 
it doubly difficult for the manager of credit sales to 
analyze the risk and accept or decline the account. On 
the other hand, care in obtaining all the essential facts 
simplifies the task of analyzing the risk, enables the 
credit bureau to provide prompt service, lessens the work 
of the collection department, and reduces bad debts. To 
Mr. John W. Swaim, Credit Department, Hale Bros., 
Inc., Sacramento, California, we are indebted for the 
interesting material that follows. It is in answer to the 
query, ““What questions appear on your application form 
and how do the answers to these questions best meet 
your requirements?”—J. Gordon Datkins.) 

“The credit application form illustrated on page 27 
is used by the firm by which I am employed—Hale Bros., 
Inc., Sacramento, California. We find it advisable to 
get the full name of the applicant and his wife. This 
answers the first fundamental question, ‘Who is he?’ 
The space for the draft board number and classification 
of the applicant is of vital importance and helps answer 
the question, ‘Can he be made to pay?’ 


Benefits of Former Addresses 


“Three lines are devoted to the present residence and 
former residence addresses of the applicant, and how 
long he has lived at each address. It is essential to learn 
how long the applicant has lived at his present address 
and at the former addresses for two reasons: First, the 
information is helpful to the credit bureau in develop- 
ing a report; and second, it shows whether or not the 
applicant moves frequently. Where the applicant has 
lived at his present address for several years, it is not 
so necessary to obtain former addresses. 

“The next line is for the business or occupation of the 
applicant. Here again it is important to know how long 
he has been working for his present employers. This 
is of value under present employment conditions par- 
ticularly in defense industry: towns. 

“T feel that a space should be provided in the applica- 
tion form for information about previous occupations in 
cases where the applicant has been employed only a very 
short time on his present job. It is necessary to learn the 
exact occupation of the applicant and the department in 
which he works, especially if he works in a large indus- 
trial plant or war industry. In many of these establish- 
ments, each department keeps its own personnel records 
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and there is no central file of employees for the entire 
plant. Accordingly, unless exact information is obtained 
there may be difficulty in verifying the applicant’s 
position. 

“In defense plants, the employee’s number is also of 
definite value. So is the address of the firm where the 
applicant is employed or his business address, if he is in 
business for himself, important. 

“Tt must be stressed at this point that the interviewer 
cannot be too careful about getting correct addresses. 
Be sure that the residence address given by the applicant 
is also the correct mailing address. In some cases, a 
customer will thoughtlessly give his house number al- 
though his mail is delivered to a rural box number. 

“Make certain where the statements are to be sent. 
It is a wise practice to ask the applicant to write his 
address below his signature when signing the application. 
This is a double check against possible error. ‘Too much 
hurry in taking an application frequently results in lost 
time later and in too many cases also occasions loss of 
the account. 

“Because so many wives work in our territory in 
peace time as well as in war time, we find it advisable 
to secure the wife’s occupation and employer. This is 
not always easy because of the restrictions some firms 
adopt against employing married women. 

“Married women sometimes conceal from their em- 
ployers the fact that they are married and so are reluc- 
tant to give out the information for fear that a check-up 
by the credit bureau will reveal the deception and cause 
them to lose their jobs. We have found many cases of 
that nature especially among state employees who make 
up a large percentage of our customers. 

“Next comes the space provided for the answers to the 
questions, ‘From whom do you rent?’ and ‘From whom 
are you buying your home?’ You will notice an extra 
space on the application form for listing real estate 
owned and its location. If the applicant is renting the 
property he owns to a tenant, knowledge of its location 
may prove valuable in tracing the applicant should he 
later become a ‘skip.’ 


Accounts With Other References 

“Then comes information about accounts with others 
and references. Usually we tell the customer that the 
more references he can give us, the easier it will be for 
us to develop a credit report. We try to get as many 
references as possible even though we count on the credit 
bureau having file information on the applicant. The 
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more information we get from the applicant, the easier 
we make it for the credit bureau to furnish us with a 
prompt and complete report. 


“Having had plenty of experience in collection work, 
1 realize how important a complete application can be 
to the collection man when it becomes necessary for him 
to collect an account or trace a ‘skip.’ J believe if all 
credit interviewers could spend part of their training 
period in collection and tracing work, they would make 
better interviewers. 


“You will notice that we inquire carefully into the 
applicant’s dealings with his bank. We try to find out 
not only what banks he does business with, but also the 
exact nature of his dealings with the bank. Since banks 
have broadened their services to small depositors in 
the granting of personal loans, the financing of auto- 
mobile and equipment contracts, and FHA loans, the 
value of banks as credit references has greatly increased. 


“Most of our banks furnish reports through the credit 
bureau on this phase of their business activity and make 
valuable references. As the larger banks have several 
branches in the larger cities, it is necessary to obtain 
the name of the branch office with which the applicant 
deals. We find it is quite common for customers to use 
in error a check blank belonging to a branch other than 
their own. If the credit application contains complete 
information about the customer’s bank account, it is 
often possible to correct such errors without having to 
call or write the customer. We also ask where the goods 
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were purchased that may be covered by an equipment con- 
tract being paid to the bank. 

“The next question is very important. Friends or rela- 
tives are not as valuable as references in developing 
a report for the purpose of analyzing the risk as they 
are as aids in locating the applicant should he later 
move without notifying us of his change of address. 

“A surprising number of people believe that all they 
have to do when they move is to leave a forwarding ad- 
dress at the Post Office. Sometimes they do this and 
their statements are forwarded to the new address for 
several months without the credit department being 
aware of the fact until one day a statement comes back 
unclaimed. Then the tracer is thankful that the inter- 
viewer took the time to get the name and address of one 
or more friends or relatives. Then, too, if a customer 
should die leaving an unpaid account, a letter or tele- 
phone call to a personal reference often makes possible 
the collection of the account from the estate. 

“We have a number of Credit Unions in our city. 
Therefore, space is provided for information regarding 
any Credit Union loans the applicant may have. 

“Tf the application is being used for other than the 
regular 30-day account, the space provided for special 
terms is used to enter the special terms extended. 

“Who are to be the authorized buyers on the account 
is the next point to be determined. At this point, it is 
well to impress on the applicant the fact that credit 
will not be extended to anyone other than the authorized 
buyers listed on the application form without the ap- 
plicant’s written permission. 

“We make it a rule to ask the applicant what amount 
of credit he wishes the account to be limited in any one 
month. That figure is entered in the space provided. 

“The date the application is taken is entered below 
and then the applicant’s signature is affixed. 

“The application is taken in duplicate, and the dupli- 
cate form is sent to the credit bureau to use in develop- 
ing a report. 

Declining the Credit Application 
A personal interview in the credit department is 
one of the best methods of declining a credit applica- 
tion. It is so difficult to write a letter declining an 
application which will not offend the applicant that 
the safest type of letter is a simple request for an inter- 
view ; e.g., “Please call at our credit office with reference 
to your recent application for a charge account.’ 

“When the applicant visits the credit office, the credit 
manager should decline the application as tactfully as 
possible. No specific details of any derogatory informa- 
tion should be revealed, as the reports furnished by the 
credit bureau are confidential. If the applicant insists 
on knowing what is in the credit report, he should be 
referred to the credit bureau. There, the bureau 
manager can explain to the applicant the reasons for his 
rejection. 


“cc 


“The great advantage of declining a credit application 
in a personal interview is the opportunity afforded to 
educate the applicant in the proper use of the credit 
privilege and the correct procedure to follow in re- 
establishing his credit standing. It also gives the credit 
manager a chance to retain the applicant’s cash business 
for his store.” 
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Postwar Credit Plans 


William J. Cheyney, Executive Director 
Retail Credit Institute of America, Washington, D. C. 


INCE 1933 the retail stores have published abroad 
their self-suggested title, “Purchasing Agents of 
the Public.” They have done this to supplement 

and emphasize the general claim that what retailers do 
is but a reflection of what the people of the United States 
demand. ‘The inference is that if the people in time of 
peace want wool, you purchase wool for them; if they 
want red wool, you stock up with red wool for them; 
if they want low-priced goods, you emphasize modest cost 
merchandise. You have gone much further than this. 
You have broadly advertised that if the women of Amer- 
ica want more expensive dresses, fitted in exclusive salons, 
you provide this service. If they want to choose be- 
tween three garments in their own homes, you have 
been at their beck and call, you have agreed. If the 
people want three deliveries a day, they get three de- 
liveries. You have fallen head over heels to see which 
one could wrap the most gorgeous Christmas packages, 
and your white satin ribbons and gold seals for wedding 
packages have become the custom of the people, so 
urgently have you made known your readiness to add 
this service. 

Service Abuses 

You have urged the public to “layaway” purchases 
not needed until next month and, I am not fooling, you 
have encouraged ordinarily sensible women to have a 
spool of silk thread delivered on a $15,000 truck with a 
driver and footman dressed in uniform. Your trucks 
have become the most beautiful merchandise carriers in 
the country to dignify the service which the public’s pur- 
chasing agent has been currently rendering. 

You have permitted returns, exchanges, adjustments, 
to those who have accounts with you. (You have been 
far less diligent in your service to those of the public 
who have paid you cash.) These “return goods” you 
have cheerfully delivered in the first place, and just as 
cheerfully picked up and returned to the store in the 
same manner when the customer has decided that she 
likes better the goods delivered by your competitor on 
the same terms. You have developed the C.O.D. and 
the mail and telephone order departments. 

I recall during the discussions when NRA was new, 
how you fought to remain open during those hours which 
suited the public best. Why? Not for your own good 
of course, but to make it easier for the people to shop. 

Everything that you have done, as far as your contact 
with the consumer is concerned, has been designed to 
ease the procurement problem of the American home. 
To make your stores a lovelier place in which to shop 
vou have spent in the aggregate millions of dollars on 
limestone columns, vaulted ceilings, moving stairways 
that the great railroad companies couldn’t duplicate, 
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lighting effects so expensive that you alone can try them, 
showcases so gorgeous that 50¢ ‘costume jewelry looks 
like $8.95 “for today only.” 

At Christmas time you have engaged Santa Claus to 
stay all day long in your stores to carry out the spirit of 
Christmas and to help the public make a joyous occasion 
of it. At various times during the year you have had 
parades, circuses, demonstrations, card parties, forums, 
all for the public benefaction. Everything you have 
done for 20 years has been to encourage the American 
public to look upon you as its hired help. You have 
presumed that in return the public would find you fully 
worth your cost and profit and gladly sustain you. In a 
large measure this has been the public’s reaction and you 
have prospered. You have never done anything, nor 
advocated any plan except under the duress of a terrible 
war, which could by the furthest stretch of the imagina- 
tion be measured by the public as anything except “at 
your service” and “the customer is always right.” 

During this war the public has been cheerfully putting 
up with unusual conditions which run contrary to the 
habitual practices which you have taught. Of course 
this will not always be so. You can cut out your de- 
livery service after the war, but of course you will be 
the ones who pay. You can allow your stores to become 
sloppy, of course at your own expense. You can elimi- 
nate the “layaway,” but someone else will offer it. And 
so it goes with every one of the services you have been 
rendering. 

For the public and merchants alike realize fairly well 
that, within limits, this evolution has been good. It has 
helped to raise the American standard of living. It has 
made America conscious of better, more courteous, more 
satisfying practices, and their costs have been gladly 
paid at every turn. The retail stores_that have offered 
the finest, nicest, most gentlemanly service are by and 
large the richest merchants today, not necessarily in dol- 
lars and cents, but each in his relative economic strata. 

Yet there has remained a large volume of business for 
those who refuse to evolve. I believe this volume will 
dwindle as the nation’s ratio of educated to illiterate 
folk rises. 

Regulation of Consumer Credit 

During this war the regulation of consumer credit has 
gotten under way as an emergency measure based on the 
old “trading with enemy act of 1917.” It was an edict, 
not a law. The people’s representatives didn’t pass it. 
The President of the United States announced it. I 
have no doubt that it has good features, and along with 
whatever it has done in stemming the tendency toward 
inflation, its avowed purpose, there has come a very 
valuable assistance to some of our retailers. The entire 
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problem of competition on terms -of sales has been elimi- 
nated as far as the installment phase of credit is con- 
cerned, and the charge account has been leveled out with 
certain uniformity that obviously makes doing business 
much simpler. 

I recognize in Regulation W a measure which makes 
retailing a more enticing vocation than it was, for it 
has measurably lowered the minimum standard of brain 
power necessary to be a successful merchant. I have no 
doubt that the perpetuation of Regulation W after the 
war is long over would continue to make it easier to 
make profits out of retailing without the investment of 
the brains it took in 1931 to 1936. 

The postwar provisions I read in the May, 1943, 
National Retail Credit Review, suggest that Regula- 
tion W, or something like it, be continued after the war. 
Admitting that these terms might be changed mathe- 
matically, broadly the following are being considered : 


1. The exemption of certain minimum sales from the regulation. 

2. A satisfactory, permanent definition of charge accounts sales 
so that these may be paid in installments without being con- 
strued as installment sales. (Do not assume from the way 
I state this that I oppose it.) 

3. A bookkeeping facility through allowing purchases in the 
last three days of the month to be carried over to the next 
month’s billing. 

4. A minute, but satisfying change in the “default” date of 
charge accounts. Minute, that is, except that it is pretty 


liberal. 
Then you come to Item 5, “that installment terms be /ib- 
eralized as follows.” Then you list soft goods, fur coats, 


radios, furniture and allied merchandise, refrigerators and 
allied goods, and automobiles. Six major categories and for 
each you set different required down payments, different maxi- 
mum time limits for payment. 

As far as I can see these things all sound fairly rea- 
sonable and if I operated a store, perhaps I would take 
them almost as written and make them my policy when 
the war is over. The National Retail Credit Review 
states, “The terms outlined may be too liberal for a 
national policy, but are enumerated to indicate thoughts 
of credit granters in connection with postwar planning.” 


Institute’s Views on Regulation W 


Reviewing these proposals in behalf of the installment 
merchants who are members of the Retail Credit Insti- 
tute of America, I frankly believe that if I took a ballot 
of these members I would find some in entire agreement 
and some utterly opposed. Therefore I cannot give these 
views with certainty for they have not crystallized. Our 
members and the Institute have not fought Regulation 
W. What their attitude toward it in the future will 
be is not my province to speculate upon. 


For the first time in 20 years, perhaps for the first 
time in all time, retail credit granters are proposing a 
regulation by law which definitely and permanently re- 
stricts my right as a citizen to make a contract. I can- 
not say it too emphatically, Keep your hands off my right 
of contract. 

May I put it another way? You may regulate your- 
selves as much as you please and until doomsday if you 
wish, but do not plan to regulate me after this war is 
over. You may be my purchasing agent, but the con- 
tract between you and me, and I speak for millions of 
Americans I am sure, gives you not one iota of authority 
to tell me by Jaw what terms I may make with my re- 


tailer down on the corner. He and I, as long as this 
country lasts, will make our own deals, thank you. 

The right of free contract is one of the natural rights 
of personal liberty and is also a property right, and is 
fully protected by the federal and state constitutions. It 
is “one of the inalienable rights of the citizen, embracing 
the right to acquire and dispose of property.’* 

It is hardly likely that the Congress of the United 
States would touch this right in the absence of war or 
calamity. Certainly not to make profit come more easily. 
Even in the war emergency it is noteworthy that the 
administration did not see fit to ask Congress for author- 
ity for Regulation W, but took rather the path more 
fraught with problems of legality and speculated upon 
the chances of passing time. 

I was probably employed by the Retail Credit Insti- 
tute because all over this country I have from time to 
time spoken vigorously in behalf of retailing. I have 
taken the message of retailing to consumers organiza- 
tions, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, large meetings of re- 
tailers, manufacturers, bankers, railroad men, yes even 
to workers, clerks, and mixed groups of many kinds. 
These were my neighbors and yours. They more or 
less accept your claim of being their purchasing agent, 
but they haven’t given any indication of going further. 

I have before me one brand new green paper dollar. I 
submit to you that some retailer in this country is going 
to get it. This dollar represents billions of others and 
I am here to tell you that when the retailers of this 
country start to regulate the way I spend it, seek legis- 
lation dictating my use of it, then I and the other con- 
sumers of this country will look into the matter very 
carefully and decide who is whose purchasing agent. 

I mentioned that I am probably employed by the Re- 
tail Credit Institute because the retailers who organized 
it know of my sympathy toward them in their manifold 
problems. I sympathize with them, with you, in the 
matter of critical, what you call “nonmerchandising” 
competition. But when the time comes for members of 
the Retail Credit Institute of America to back a pro- 
posal to dictate the terms of my contract with my neigh- 
bor, the retailer, in peacetimes, then I shall revert to my 
first and most essential character, that of just an aver- 
age customer. And I, with thousands of other Amer- 
icans, will make known our position to any Congressman 
who considers voting for such a measure. 

This plan is un-American. It deliberately and defi- 
nitely locks out of America’s great markets the least 
fortunate of our people, economically speaking. It would 
make permanent the theory that those more affluent finan- 
cially have first choice of all America’s goods. It seeks 
to bar contracts into which hundreds of America’s prac- 
tical and astute businessmen readily would be willing 

*Note: German Alliance Ins. Co. v. Barnes (C. C. Kan.) 
189 F. 769; Adinolfi v. Hazlett, 242 Pa. 25, 88 A. 869, 48 | 4 
A. (N. S.) 855; State v. Smith, 184 Wis. 455, 200 N. W. 65; 
Lindsley v. Patterson (Mo. Sup.) 177 S. W. 826, L. R. A. 
1915 F, 680; Ex parte Kreutzer, 187 Wis. 463, 204 N. W. 595; 
Broaddus v. Broaddus, 144 Va. 727, 130 S. E. 794; Charles J. 
Off & Co. v. Morehead, 235 Ill. 40, 85 N. E. 264, 20 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 167, 126 Am. St. Rep. 184; People v. Steele, 231 Ill. 340, 
83 N. E. 236, 14 L. R. A. (N. S.) 361, 121 Am. St. Rep. 321; 
State v. Associated Press, 159 Mo. 410, 60 S. W. 91, 51 L. R. A. 
151, 81 Am. St. Rep. 368; Potts v. Riddle (Ga. App.) 63 S. E. 


253: Stewart v. Gardner, 30 Ohio Cir. Ct. R. 218. (Citations 
from Black on Constitutional Law.) 
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to enter in ordinary times. There are thousands of 
cases where cash for down payments is not the socially 
sound reason for permission to obtain the great things 
American production makes available to our people. 

If this plan had not been proposed for legislation or 
regulation; if to the contrary it had been suggested as 
a voluntary arrangement, you are aware that it would 
assume the proportions of the most gigantic monopoly to 
restrain trade ever seen in this country. As you know, 
the authority for Regulation W does not rest upon legis- 
lation applicable to a peace era. The Harvard Law 
Review says: “The existing statutory authority for this 
order is doubtful. But such as it is it is confined to 
emergency war conditions. It goes no further.” Its 
continuation in peace without further legislation is ob- 
viously unconstitutional. Legislation itself would be of 
doubtful validity. 

The determination of retail credit granters to study 
the relative credit problems of soft and hard goods, auto- 
mobiles and furniture, fur coats and radios, is com- 
mendable. The Retail Credit Institute of America is 
extremely interested. Obviously the control of credit as 
you have outlined it will serve your ends. It will help 
to permanently rechannel business, not at all as it was 
channeled in the prewar era, but this isn’t so important 
to the nation, is it? It will save you money. If the 
stores of America seek federal regulation and legislation 
to cut down expense of operation, to say nothing of its 
headaches, then you will obviously agree that credit 
limitation is not the only one that fits into your program. 

It is obvious to anyone that the postwar plan now 
under consideration has as much to do with the selfish 
point of view of credit operation as it has with public 
service. You have a perfect right to be selfish, but you 
must exercise this right within the limits of popular 
acceptance. The Washington Star on June 10 reported 
another in the constant stream of congressional advice 
that the people of this country look to consumers and 
producers cooperatives in the postwar era. To the 
masses of our people credit is a far greater service than 
the “layaway,” the right to return goods, fancy delivery 
services, marble floors, silk-wrapped gifts and exaggerated 
advertising. Credit serves a need not a whim. It has 
saved the lives of babies for has it not kept fresh millions 
of gallons of milk that would have been contaminated 
before use had not the electric refrigerator gone into 
homes under circumstances that your proposed rules 
would outlaw? 





Districts Three and Four Meet 
August 17-18 in Atlanta 


The annual meeting of District Three (com- 
prising the states of Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina) and District Four (in- 
cludes Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee) which was scheduled for last spring, will 
be held August 17 and 18 at the Ansley Hotel in 
Atlanta. The program will consist of general ses- 
sions on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings and 
group meetings on both afternoons. There will be 
many interesting and timely subjects discussed with 
well-known speakers contributing to a worthwhile 
program. 
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Retail credit granters are apt to consider as funda- 
mental, because you rub elbows with them every day, 
matters which the people of this country do not think 
important at all; such matters as the troubles of credit 
operation, the elimination of difficult competition and 
the other headaches of store management. No one in 
America forces you to run a retail store, you do it of 
your own free will. Remember this! 

If you get the Government to help you refuse credit 
to certain people as it is proposed in this plan, then get 
the Government to regulate your advertising, prohibit 
your layaway, stop the return goods, streamline your 
delivery service, simplify and cheapen your gift wrap- 
ping and limit the amount you can charge the public 
for the decoration and embellishment of your stores and 
all the rest of these costly ingredients. 

Illogical? Impossible? Maybe yes, maybe no, but 
many of these suggestions if made law would save you 
money. Ironically they might not increase your profit. 
As you do these things, just as if you limit consumer 
credit by law, you will have eliminated the only funda- 
mental reasons why consumers should prefer retailing to 
the cooperative. You will have legislated yourselves out 
of the age of private enterprise itself. What I suggest 
is that you be careful not to lose sight of your store 
owners’ major interests to serve an immediate minor 
advantage. 

Be careful I say, because there are broad ramifications 
of the problem you are tackling. Be careful because 
credit limitation by law or regulation can conceivably 
boomerang to the expense of the retail fraternity. Be 
careful because if you once permit the public to feel 
that you are not truly its purchasing agent, years of 
advertising will not undo the harm that follows. 


Map Your Course! 
Map your course to prove the close relationship be- 
tween the retailer and consumer points of view. Do 
not lean upon the excuse of reform or the sociological 
excellence of the plan. People have a habit of wanting, 
as a dear old lady said to me some time ago, “to go to 
hell in their own way.” By this she meant no heresy, 
but merely that she, in a free country, had given no 
other person the right to speak for her on the subject of 
restraining her personal activity, her right to buy and 
travel as she chose. 


This right to contract—do not underestimate it! 
I believe the public values it. Do not put retailing in 
the position of having to explain why it should have 
dabbled in a national limitation of one of the funda- 
mental prerogatives of citizenship. It is these preroga- 
tives that we insist upon here and that have become so 
cheap in Nazi and Fascist Europe. 

Over there maybe the postwar plan as suggested in the 
National Retail Credit Review would work fairly well. 
But even over there I have an idea that the postwar 
era will see unmistakable developments which would 
make it dangerous to its advocates despite these 20 years 
of training in the discipline of self-effacement. We 
had better serve the people if we want their dollars. 
We had better not try to make them over, reform them, 
tell them how to save, tell them under what circum- 
stances they have a right to share in using the great 
developments of science in this age. 
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By the Editor 
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Your Cooperation Is Essential 


ie TAKING of a complete credit application, always important, is 
more so in these times. Many applicants for credit are changing posi- 
tions, while others are locating elsewhere, often thousands of miles away. 

Insufficient information in the application slows up the usual prompt 
service of credit bureaus and makes the furnishing of a satisfactory re- 
port more difficult. It is essential that you provide your credit bureau 
with complete information on every applicant for credit. It is doubly im- 
portant that you obtain the necessary data from newcomers for identi- 
fication purposes by the credit bureau in the city in which the applicant 
formerly lived. If the credit files do not contain current information, his 
former position and the necessary trade references can be checked with- 
out delay. 

It is to your interest to do everything possible to speed up the han- 
dling of credit reports, and this can be done only if you obtain the follow- 
ing: 

1. 
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\a ied 


= 
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Given name, middle initial and correct spelling of last name. 
. Full name of wife. 


3. Number in family. 

4. Last residence address and if resided there less than two years, 
the last previous address. 

5. Whether owns home, boards or rents. 

6. Name of employer. If more than one position held in the past 
three years, name of former employers covering that period of time. 


7. Positions held and, if possible, the department in which the appli- 
cant was employed. 


8. If in war work, obtain badge number. 

9. Names and addresses of trade references, both open credit and 
installment. 

10. Bank references, and whether checking or savings accounts. 

11. Name and address of one friend and one relative. 

Sound credit requires the taking of an intelligent application. Com- 
plete information enables your credit bureau to give you the type of 
service so necessary to serve your customer properly. 

Your cooperation will be helpful. It will be appreciated by the credit 
granters of your city, by your credit bureau and more than 1,250 coop- 
erating credit bureaus throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Buy War Bonds... Buy Credit Reports 
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